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South Africa is now only 14 days 
distant. Inclusive steamer and hotel 
bookings can be completed in 
London at costs to meet individual 
requirements. Quotations will be 
given without any obligation what- 
ever. Consult the Travel Bureau, 
South Africa House, London, 
W.C.2, or obtain detailed informa- 
tion from any of the principal 
Travel Agencies. 
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When a 
doctor frankly admits .. . 


NUMBER THREE OF A NEW SERIE 


“Tl admit that medical science doesn’t advance as 
quickly in some fields as in others’, says the modern doctor. 
““ But everywhere we are making some advance. After all, 
our average expectation of life is 10 years longer than it was 
30 years ago. It is odd how often the new sciences justify 
the old practices. Take nervous health, now. Long before 
Biochemistry taught us how ‘ Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic 
Food works we knew that it did work. Biochemistry simply 
showed us that the two elements of which ‘ Sanatogen ’” is 
composed—organic phosphorus and protein—are the ele- 
ments upon which healthy nerves and vigorous blood 
depend.”’ 

* Sanatogen’’ Nerve-Tonic Food supplies this essential 
organic phosphorus and protein in a form that everyone, 
young or old, can absorb easily. Listlessness and ‘nerviness’ 
therefore are certain signs that you need a course of ‘ Sanat- 
ogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food. It will give you new energy. 
It will provide the vitality which is your surest safeguard 
against fatigue and illness. 

* Sanatogen ’ is not a mere stimulant. It will not give you 
back unbounded energy overnight. If you are very run- 
down it may take as long as cight weeks to completely restore 
your strength and vitality. But the good it does is positive 
and lasting. ‘ Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food won’t work 
miracles—but it wi/l work wonders. 


*Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food improves nerve-nourishment by 63°), 


Experiments carried out by Gumpert and [ BEFORE 
an English mv. attached to King’s College 

Hospital, London, have shown that in 

addition to its own wealth of phosphorus, 
*Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food helps you 

to absorb m wre pho ph ru from ordinary 

diet as wel In only six day Sanatogen ’ 

produced an improvement of 63 in th 

phosphorus actually retained 
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NERVE-TONIC FOOD 


Obtainable at all chemists in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 
2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 tins. 
The word ‘SANATOGEN’ is the Registered Trade Mark of Genatosan Lad 


Loughborough, Leicestershire. A ‘GENATOSAN’ PRODUCT 
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ON THE VERGE 


HE Russo-German negotiations, the early stages of 

which are discussed in a leading article on a later 
page, have ended, and the Pact has been signed. Its 
terms as published in Berlin leave no room for any 
optimistic interpretation. So far as words are binding— 
a qualification which has some force in this particular 
case—it pledges Russia to complete neutrality in any 
war in which Germany is engaged; it does not contain, 
as was predicted in Moscow, the customary clause pro- 
viding for the denunciation of the treaty if either party 
commits aggression against a third Power. Even the 
neutrality appears to be one-sided, in that while Russia 
undertakes to give no support to any Power opposing 
Germany, she remains quite free to enter into closer 
alliance with Germany. The pact is, on the face of it, 
completely irreconcilable with the existing Franco- 
Russian treaty of mutual assistance, and in spite of 
singular statements emanating from Moscow it seems 
difficult to see what could be achieved by continuing 
the Anglo-Franco-Russian negotiations. 

It would be waste of time to discuss the causes of this 
incredible abandonment of principles fanatically pro- 
fessed by both Herr Hitler and M. Stalin, or to argue 
that if British diplomacy had been more active, or the 
Poles less recalcitrant about admitting Russian troops 
on their territory, what has happened would not have 
happened. It has happened, and the whole immediate 
future of Europe may be affected by the fact. Herr 
Hitler is freed of his dominating fear, a major war on 
two fronts at once, and confident as he is that he can 
crush Poland in six weeks, he has no reason for holding 
his hand for another hour. If he strikes, there lies 
before this country an ordeal sterner perhaps than it has 
ever faced in all its history. We have given our word, 


and unless Poland yields before overwhelming force, 
which she shows no sign of doing, we shall be at war 
when she is. And war today is something far different 
from the war of quarter of a century ago. 

The alignment of forces can only be partially fore- 
seen. If Poland fights, we and the French, of course, 
support her with all our strength. So, there is reason 
to believe, will Turkey, where the firmness of the British 
Cabinet statement appears to have offset the bewilder- 
ment and hesitation which news of the Russo-German 
Pact created. Beyond that there is nothing certain. 
Italy is obviously loth to fight, but we must assume 
that she will follow Germany. Hungary and Rumania 
may be driven by fear of Herr Hitler to accept his 
dictates. The lesser neutrals will be neutral at 
almost any cost. So, it seems probable, will Spain. 
And though Japan will no doubt continue an anti-British 
policy on her own account, there is little prospect now 
of her co-operating with the Axis Powers. America’s 
attitude is not to be predicted. If war broke out to- 
morrow she would be compelled by her Nevtrality Act 
to take action that would injure us by stopping the export 
of hundreds of aeroplanes that have been contracted 
for by France and Britain. That President Roosevelt 
will summon Congress and seek to get the Neutrality 
Act amended is almost certain ; whether he will succeed 
is far more doubtful. All America’s sympathies will be 
with us, but we should be very ill-advised to look to 
her for early or active co-operation. She will make 
her own decision, and make it at her own time. It ts 
for us to cling to the hope of peace till peace has actually 
been shattered, and then to do our part with that calm 
and courage which has carried this nation so often in its 
history through desperate perils. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE troop movements reported from Germany reveal her 

plans with the utmost clarity. Some 2,000,000 men have 
been concentrated on her eastern frontiers ; the latest reports 
indicate that 70 divisions, numbering 1,000,000 men, stand 
ready to advance against Poland on a line that extends from 
the Baltic to Slovakia. The troops concentrated in Moravia 
and Slovakia can also be turned, in case of need or oppor- 
tunity, against Hungary and Rumania. With such forces 
Germany is confident that Poland can be crushed quickly 
and easily ; British observers believe that her confidence is 
based on an underestimate of Polish strength. In the West, 
the Reich’s dispositions are purely defensive, and include 
A.R.P. exercises in the Diisseldorf-Cologne area, which is 
extremely vulnerable to air attack. Among strictly military 
precautions may be counted the large forces of militarised 
police and Gestapo which have been sent to Prague. Reliable 
reports indicate that Germany’s preparations for an attempted 
coup would be complete by Tuesday or at latest Wednes- 
day night. The conclusion of the Russo-German Pact 
substantially increases Herr Hitler’s temptation to strike. 


Japan and the Russo-German Pact 

Of all countries directly affected by Herr Hitler’s pact with 
Bolshevism, Japan has the strongest reason for feeling 
betrayed. It is admitted in Tokyo that the pact may be a 
master-stroke of German diplomacy, which may oren the 
way to a bloodless victory over Poland. But at the same time 
it is only too clear that Russia’s compensation is a free hand 
in Eastern Asia. Communist comments on the pact insist 
that it will be followed by an intensification of Soviet- 
Japanese hostilities on Russia’s Mongolian frontiers, to which 
reinforcements are already reported to have been sent, and 
an increase in the direct assistance given to China ; it would 
accord with what is known of Stalin’s personal inclinations 
if he abandoned the war with Fascism in Europe in order to 
advance Russian interests in China and assist the progress 
of the Chinese national revolution. And in fact no victory 
over Fascism in the West could equal in importance for 
Russia the defeat of Japan in China. Thus Japan has good 
reason to draw gloomy conclusions from the pact. But there 
are some possible compensations. Firstly, the weakening of 
the Western democracies, especially Great Britain, that would 
result from a German triumph over Poland ; secondly, the 
possibility of a European war, from which Japan could 
remain aloof, with no obligation except to seek her own 
interest ; thirdly, the smashing blow dealt by the pact to the 
Army’s campaign for a complete military alliance with the 
Axis. 


The Danger to Turkey 

The Turkish Government has as yet pronounced no 
opinion on the Soviet-German Pact; but there is reason 
to believe that the firm attitude adopted by the French 
and British Governments have somewhat diminished the 
dismay caused by the news of Herr von Ribbentrop’s visit 
to Moscow. Russia’s volte-face alters the whole situation 
in which Turkey entered into her agreements of mutual 
assistance with Great Britain and France; for Turkey’s 
policy has been largely based on the friendship which for 
years she has maintained with the Soviet Union and the 
confident expectation that the Peace Front would finally 
receive her support and assistance. Indeed it has been 
stated that her agreements with the democracies would not 
enter into force unless an alliance with the Soviet Union 
were concluded. But the defection of the Soviet Union 


only increases the dangers which have forced Turkey into 
the Peace Front; for if in fact it gives Germany a free 
hand in Eastern Europe, and hence opens the way to expan- 
sion in the Near East, Turkey will be directly threatened, 
as the strongest obstacle in the way of the Drang nach 


Osten. Such a danger is the firmest foundation for the 
close co-operation which exists between Turkey aud Great 
Britain, neither of whom can afford to allow any further 
progress in Germany’s eastward march. ; 


France and Moscow 

‘The steadiness of French public opinion in the presen: 
crisis was once again illustrated this week by the reception 
given to the announcement of the Soviet-Cesian Negotia- 
tions in Moscow. It is difficult not to believe that for Herr 
Hitler the value of the pact lies immediately in the dismay 
and confusion it might be expected to cause in Great Britaip 
and France. But in France, as in Great Britain, there has 
been no evidence of weakening, even if few share the jubila. 
tion of the French Communists over “ the triumph of Stalin’s 
peace policy.” At the Cabinet meeting held on Tuesday. 
after news of the pact had been received, there were no 
signs of the dissension and indecision which afflicted the 
French Government last September ; indeed, the one con- 
clusion which the Government and the Press alike appear 
to have drawn is that it is now more than ever neces:ary to 
affirm the determination of the democracies to resist force 
with force. M. Daladier, however, has not yet decided to 
recall the Chamber ; the most urgent problem before him 
is the military measures which must be taken and which were 
the subject of his long conversation with General Gamelin 
on Tuesday. 


Count Csaky’s European Tour 


The movements of Count Csaky, the Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, during the last week have aroused the greatest 
interest. On successive days he saw Herr Hitler at Berchtes- 
gaden, where he had a long interview, and Count Ciano and 
Signor Mussolini in Rome ; after a day’s respite at Graz in 
Southern Austria, he returned to Budapest at the beginning 
of the week, denying the “ fantastic stories ” that his journeys 
have inspired. It is believed that Herr Hitler and Herr von 
Ribbentrop put strong pressure on Count Csaky to bring 
Hungary into closer alliance with the Axis, and to allow 
Germany to use Hungary’s roads and railways and occupy 
Ruthenia. If Hungary consented Germany would be able 
to outflank Poland and strike at her from Ruthenia and at 
the same time to threaten Rumania. There is no evidence 
that Count Csaky yielded to such demands, and popular 
opinion in Hungary is certainly opposed to any steps which 
would mean capitulation to Germany or would endanger 
Hungarian independence. But Count Csaky is very nearly 
in the perilous position of certain other unfortunate visitors 
to Herr Hitler ; despite popular opinion, Hungary has not 
the strength to resist Germany’s demands if Herr Hitler 
insists that they should be fulfilled. 


Propaganda in the United States 

The House of Representatives Committee, generally 
known by the name of its chairman, Mr. Dies, which is in- 
vestigating “un-American” activities in the United States, 
has hitherto concentrated chiefly on pro-Fascist and ant- 
Semitic propaganda, whether it comes from American of 
foreign sources. Some of its inquiries have had interesting 
results and, as in the case of the Fascist General Molesworth, 
have served the useful purpose of heaping ridicule on sub- 
versive movements. At present the foreign species of pro 
paganda seems more dangerous than the home-grown 
variety; on Monday, for instance, the Dies Committee 
heard how German officials even attempt to influence Uni- 
versity administration in America, in one case by offering 10 
donate a German library in return for the suppression of 
anti-Fascist spokesmen on the teaching staff. It will be 
surprising if the Committee discovers that similar methods 
are followed by Britain and France in their propaganda, into 
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which the Committee also promises to inquire. By many 
Americans Franco-British propaganda is bitterly resented, be- 
cause its main purpose 1s to ensure that in a coming war 
the United States shall be involved, on the side of the demo- 
cracies. The democracies appear, however, to have out- 
stripped their rivals. The American Institute of Public 
Opinion reports that 76 per cent. of the American public 
now believe that the United States will come to their help 
and this opinion is, surprisingly, strongest in the stronghold 
of America isolationism, the Middle West. 


The Railway Strike 

While this country hovers on the brink of war, the 
Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen 
has chosen to cail a strike of its members for midnight on 
Saturday of this week. Nothing could exceed the folly of 
this decision. It will harm their country, their class, their 
union, and their own cause; by its abuse of the strike weapon 
it will weaken trade union action everywhere. Its only 
advantage is to throw into even greater relief the moderation 
and wisdom of the National Union of Railwaymen and the 
Railway Clerks’ Association, who are demanding a minimum 
wage of 50S. a week. Their claim, which has wide public 
sympathy, has been rejected by the companies; and it has 
now been resubmitted by the N.U.R. to the Railway Staff 
National Tribunal. Their self-restraint will increase the 
force of their claim. The Associated Society, on the other 
hand, is putting forward claims on behalf of 56,000 of the 
highest paid men in the industry, all of whom earn more 
than the minimum wage demanded by the N.U.R.; their 
decision is no doubt actuated by the knowledge that in 
normal times they could reduce the railway communications 
of the country to a standstill. These, however, are not 
normal times; and the locomotive men will have cause to 
t such a moment they have put their own 
those both of the country as a whole and 


“ r} 
regret tnat 


vetore 
of their fellow workers. 





Social Service and War 

One of the most valuable resources of a democracy in 
time of war is the great army of voluntary social workers 
which has been built up and trained in the years of peace. 
The 19th Annual Report of the Nationz] Council of Social 
Service, published this week, gives an account of the pre- 
parations that have been made for adapting the social 
services to the needs of a war situation ; one of the most 
useful has been the establishment of a standing conference 
to plan co-operation with the Government and co-ordinate 
local efforts “so that the voluntary movement should play 
an effective part in national defence.” The social changes 
that would be produced by war today are such that its 
contributioa can be invaluable ; particularly, for instance. 
in aiding with evacuation schemes, in assisting large sections 
of the population which will have been uprooted from their 
usual environment, in supervising the employment of 
juvenile and female labour in munitions factories. The 
Citizens Advice Bureaux which the council proposes to 
establish will give the citizen the help of skilled social 
workers in solving the new and unexpected problems that 
will certainly arise. The National Council is to be con- 
gratulated on its foresight; it is only regrettable that its 
energies may have to be diverted from the magnificent 
work that is performed in time of peace. 


Darkening the Factories 


The position with regard to the financial responsibility of 
the owners of factories and other commercial premises for 
the scrzenine of their premises is unsatisfactory, but it would 


be hari to make it much more satisfactory unless the 
Governrent took the short course of bearing all the cost 
itseif. That it has no intention of doing, and a detailed 


stucy ef the C’vil Defence and the Ministry of Supply Acts 
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is necessary to make clear what it will do. In most factories 
the only effective way of obscuring light is by shutters—or 
by switching off the light—for glass obscured by paint may 
be shattered by a bomb—and in the case of premises 
whgre work of national importance is in progress that 
cannot be done. Work here is continued “ under com- 
pulsion,” and the Minister of Supply may make a contri- 
bution equal to the 1939-40 income-tax figure, i.e., 5s. 6d. 
in the £, towards the cost. Where shuttering is installed 
voluntarily the Treasury will allow deduction of the expendi- 
ture in computing trading profits for income-tax purposes, 
which means, here too, that 5s. 6d. in the £ will be remitted. 
In either case, therefore, the factory-owner has to pay over 
70 per cent. of the cost. That is a substantial burden, though 
no doubt it is something to have 11/40th remitted. 


War-Damaged Houses 


Another practical step towards preparation for emergency 
is the issue by the Minister of Health of a memorandum to 
local authorities on the repair of houses damaged in air-raids. 
Two questions arise here. One, the extent to which, if at 
all, the Government will under some comprehensive insur- 
ance scheme indemnify the owner of the property, is still 
unanswered. The new memorandum is concerned with 
another consideration, the maintenance of adequate housing 
accommodation for the population. With that in view, local 
authorities are instructed by the Minister of Health to under- 
take immediately emergency repairs to damaged buildings in 
order to make them fit for habitation. After that more 
substantial repairs would be carried out, and though notice 
would be given to the owner, and he would no doubt be 
consulted, the task of repair would be mandatory, and the 
cost would be a charge on the premises. It would not be 
recovered, however, till “ the end of the emergency.” Simi- 
larly, the money required for the repairs would be obtained 
by the local authority from the Ministry of Health, and there 
would be no settlement as regards interest or repayment till 
the end of the emergency. A good deal of common sense 
will be called for in the execution of this programme, but 
the scheme as a whole is practical and necessary. 


The Vindication of Blood Tests 


The House of Lords Committee on the Bastardy (Blood 
Tests) Bill has now issued its report, which recommends 
that the Bill, with some amendments, should be passed into 
law. Their conclusion is based on the overwhelming con- 
sensus of opinion that the laws governing the transmission 
of qualities of blood from parents to children are now 
accurately known, and that, in the form of blood tests, they 
can be applied in affiliation cases with a_ negligible 
margin of error. The Committee recommends that when a 
blood test is demanded by a defendant, the Court should be 
required to order one ; in other cases it is left to their dis- 
cretion whether or not a blood test should be taken. If an 
applicant refuses to undergo a test, her application should be 
refused. It is encouraging that the Committee should be 
anxious to let in the light of science into the sometimes 
murky obscurity of affiliation cases ; and justice can only 
prosper by its alliance with exact knowledge. 


‘* The Spectator ’’ and Its Readers 

The uncertainties of the present situation make it possible 
that at any moment The Spectator may have to be produced 
under emergency conditions which would involve some 
temporary changes in its size and make-up. We believe we 
can count on the indulgence of readers if indulgence should 
be needed, though the provisional arrangements that have 
been made should obviate any wide departure from the 
normal, in either form or contents. 





A map of Europe appears on page 284, and a map of 
Danzig and the Polish Corridor on page iii. 
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BRITAIN’S PART 


HE full import of the Russo-German Pact is not 

known as these lines are being written. What-is 
known is that the impending signature of a pact of non- 
aggression—it may already have taken place—is to be 
performed on the German side by Herr von Ribbentrop, 
the chief architect of the Anti-Comintern Pact, acting 
on behalf of Herr Hitler, who in Mein Kampf 
denounced the idea of any alliance between Germany 
and Russia as spelling the end of Germany, and pointed 
to Russian territory as the one divinely-ordained field 
for German expansion. The volte-face on Hitler’s side is 
to all appearances equalled by the volte-face on Stalin’s, 
for Russian antagonism to Fascism in all its forms has 


been fundamental, measured by any _ ordinary 
criteria. Now a pact of non-aggression between the two 


has been negotiated and may at any moment be signed 
and brought into force, a procedure which may leave the 
European situation substantially unchanged or affect it 
profoundly for good or evil. 

That the situation should be little changed is only 
possible on the difficult assumption that the Soviet 
spokesmen may be taken seriously when they point out 
that most or all of Russia’s treaties of non-aggression 
contain a clause providing that if either party commits 
aggression against a third Siate the other party to the 
treaty may immediately denounce it. If the German- 
Soviet treaty amounted to no more than that, it might 
be not merely innocuous but actually a factor for peace, 
for it would mean that Germany would lose all the 
benefits accruing from the treaty the moment she struck 
a blow at Poland. But it is hard to accept such a con- 
struction in view of the fact that a treaty of non-aggres- 
sion between Germany and Russia, first signed in 1926, 
and renewed after Herr Hitler became Chancellor in 
1933, is still in force; it is noteworthy, however, that 
this agreement does not contain the clause (such as 
appears in a treaty between Russia and Italy in 1933) 
providing for denunciation in the event of aggression by 
either party. It would obviously not be to Germany’s 
interest merely to reaffirm the 1926 treaty with the addi- 
tion of a provision which in present circumstances would 
hamper rather than assist her. There must, it would 
seem, be more than that in prospect. 


Till the terms of the new pact are published it will be 
wise to build no hopes on the possibility that the Ger- 
mans are obtaining less than they believe they are. 
We must assume that Russia is prepared to disinterest 
herself in any coming conflict between Germany and 
Poland, to give no help to the latter either in men, 
munitions or material, and likewise to leave Rumania 
without support if she too is attacked by Germany. 
Ic is idle to deny that the results of such a 
policy would be extremely grave for Poland and 
the Western democracies, for it would cause 
serious questionings in Turkey, whose co-operation with 
us in the Mediterranean is a vital factor in our naval 
strategy, destroy the project of the organisation of a 
Balkan bloc under Turco-Rumanian leadership, and 
resolve in the wrong direction the hesitations of States 
like Yugoslavia, which stand poised between the two 
major opposing groups in Europe. At the same time 
the extent of Russian assistance to Poland was always 
problematic—partly as the result of Poland’s reluctance 
to admit Russian troops on her territory even to defend 


her—and it is clear that Poland is no more disposed 
than France or Britain to be intimidated by the lates 
move. She is as fully determined as ever to fight for her 
independence, and we and the French are no less deter- 
mined to stand by her. 


That is one interpretation of the German-Soviet Pact, 
the one we must be prepared to face. But there are 
others possible. Herr Hitler has repeatedly shown that 
his word is valueless. That is not true of M. Stalin, 
so far at least as international affairs are concerned, and 
till evidence to the contrary is forthcoming there js no 
ground for assuming that he has decided to contract an 
agreement cutting clean across the existing Franco- 
Soviet Treaty, not merely of non-aggression but of 
mutual assistance, signed as recently as 1935, or to break 
off summarily the negotiations that have been so long 
in progress for a larger Anglo-Franco-Sovict agreement, 
If that is so, the advantage Germany can secure from 
the Pact is very limited, though in the interpretation 
of this and other treaties by which Russia is bound 
everything may turn on the question whether inter- 
vention in support of an ally is to be treated as 
aggression. 

Other considerations present themselves. Is the 
German initiative quite so certainly a brilliant diplomatic 
coup, or is the open and cynical abandonment of every 
principle Herr Hitler stood for, the unwriting of a 
score of pages of Mein Kampf and millions of columns 
in the German Press, the weakness of a leader clutching 
at the last straw when on the brink? And if M. Stalin, 
in the habitual Russian manner, spins out the negotia- 
tions over days or weeks, what will become of Herr 
Hitler’s famous time-table and the necessity of securing 
visible results to produce at Nuremberg on Sunday 
week? How are General Franco and his Falangist 
supporters to view this paltering with the Red Menace 
which Germany and Italy came to Spain to fight? 
What Japan thinks of the shattering of the Ant- 
Comintern Pact which was her security against a 
Russian advance in Asia is already plain. Even on the 
worst valuation from the democratic point of view, the 
new Pact would by no means be all gain for the Axis 
Powers. 

In another respect its ultimate effects are not 
yet as clear as they may soon become. Till a year ago 
German policy appeared to have some basis and 
principle, if only the bad principle of seizing by 
force any territory claimed to be German by popula- 
tion. The destruction of Czecho-Slovakia shattered that 
illusion and the threat of the dismemberment of Poland 
completes the process. That fact must lose Germany 
any friend, or semblance of a friend, she ever had in 
the world outside her own confederates. And the effect 
internally of the sudden and rapturous embrace of the 
Bolshevik monster on the genuine or fanatical Nazi has 
yet to be revealed. For with all its faults, and all the 
hideous evils it has produced, Nazism is for some 
hundreds and thousands of its exponents a veritable 
religion, and if Hitler is its God Stalin is the devil; 
they cannot share one throne. 

In face of that grave, confused and so far unexplained 
emergency Britain’s part is clear. She must stand by 
her principles and her pledges. If honour did not 
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dictate that interest would, for it is certain that Hitler, 
ghose ambition knows no limits, after subduing Eastern 
Europe would turn in his new strength on the West ; 
snd there would then be no Poland to divide his forces. 
The statement issued by the Cabinet on Tuesday, com- 


bined with the decision to summon Pariiament at once 








was everything that the occasion called for, though it 
may be hoped that the Prime Minister will deepen the 
impression that action has made by broadening the 
basis of the Ministry. The firmness exhibited in London, 
ind no less in Paris and Warsaw, may still check 
dictators who believed a bloodless victory was in their 
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grasp. It has already evoked the response that was to 
be desired in the United States and throughout the 
Commonwealth, and it will go far to restore confidence 
to countries like Rumania which have most to fear from 
a German drive in Eastern Europe. But it has to be 
recognised that at this moment the danger of war is 
greater than the hope of peace. Conscious to the full 
of the moral humiliation and the material horrors involved 
in the collapse of civilisation, we shall face the ordeal, 
if it is forced upon us, as a united and undaunted nation 
defending freedom against a merciless and rapacious 
tyranny. 


THE PALESTINE MANDATE 


HE Report of the Permanent Mandates Commission 
of the League on Great Britain’s policy in Palestine, 
ys stated in the White Paper last May, has apparently 
come as an unpleasant shock to His Majesty’s Ministers, 
though they might have realised that their argument 
to the effect that the policy of the White Paper was 
in accordance with the Mandate would carry no general 
conviction. The disagreement between the Mandates 
Commission and the Government is clear. The Com- 
mission has, firstly, unanimously concluded that “ the 
policy of the White Paper in May is not in accordance 
with the interpretation which, in agreement with the 
British Government and the League Council, it had 
always placed on the Palestine Mandate ” (our italics). 
Secondly, four out of the seven members who attended 
the meetings of the Commission are “ not able to state 
that the policy is in conformity with the Mandate ”’; that 
is, even if the Mandate is reinterpreted, its terms cannot 
be brought into accordance with the White Paper policy. 
The minority of three is of the opposite opinion ; it is 
composed of the British, French and Portuguese mem- 
bers of the Commission, while the majority consists of 
the Belgian, Norwegian, Dutch and Swiss. It must be 
confessed that, of the two groups, the majority is the 
more likely to give an unbiased interpretation of the 
Mandate 
The British Government does not contest the opinion 
reached by the Commission unanimously. It claims, 
however, that political developments, which the Com- 
mission regarded as outside its province, have made a 
reinterpretation of the Mandate unavoidable ; and that 
the White Paper policy can be justified as applying its 
terms, and the intentions of its authors, to the actual 
situation in Palestine. No one will quarrel with the 
general proposition implied by the British Government’s 
claim ; Government must be carried on, and unless the 
Mandate can be interpreted to suit varying circum- 
stances, the position of a Mandatory Power becomes 
impossible. But the limits of interpretation are not 
infinitely elastic ; and it is impossible to believe that the 
terms of the Mandate or of the Balfour Declaration can 
de satisfied by a policy which (1) immediately restricts 
Jewish immigration and in five years subjects it to 
the veto of the Arabs ; (2) partly prohibits and partly 
12 teansfer of land from the Arabs to the Jews ; 
} eMvisages in ten years’ time the creation of a unitary 
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have founded either their fears or their hopes on its 
terms have been equally deluded. The Peel Commis- 
sion, on grounds of expediency, concluded that the Man- 
date had become unworkable, and the Government 
appeared to endorse its conclusion, though now it denies 
it; it is easier to sympathise with this simple non 
possumus than with the Government’s present claim. 

One must sympathise with the Government’s grave 
difficulties under the pressure of political events. How- 
ever often it changes its policy, new obstacles appear ; 
perhaps its desire to evade difficulties by changing its 
policy is the cause of their existence. Yet even the 
present situation is not without hope. The Mandates 
Commission is a purely advisory body, whose advice the 
League Council may accept or reject; in this case 
rejection will be easier because the advice is not unani- 
mous. The British delegate at the League Council 
next month might seek to persuade the Council to dis- 
regard the Mandates Commission’s views, on the ground 
that the Commission kept too closely to its immediate 
brief and ignored larger practical issues. In such a case 
Great Britain would no doubt be charged by its habitual 
and ad hoc critics with using its position as a Great 
Power to extract a favourable verdict from the Council. 
So far as that impression was created it would be pre- 
judicial both to the League and to the mandatory prin- 
ciple. Moreover, even on grounds of expediency Great 
Britain might come to regret such a course. There is 
no evidence that the policy of the White Paper can be 
successfully applied. It rests—like the Mandate which 
Mr. MacDonald finds it necessary to abandon-—on the 
assumption of goodwill between Arab and Jew, an 
assumption discredited both by experience and the argu- 
ments of the Peel Commission ; and the British Govern- 
ment heartily endorsed these arguments in the first 
instance, before reverting to that fatal assumption as the 
basis of its policy. 

A second course lies cpen. Either let the Government 
accept the verdict of the Commission and abandon the 
White Paper ; or, preferably, give its policy a form 
which will meet the objections that have been put 
forward. Fortunately, the Government has shown that 
this course is not impossible. In its comments on the 
Commission's report it says: “One of the possibilities 
which the Mandatory Power has in view is the establish- 
ment of a Federal constitution.” What does this imply? 
Ir implies that the rejection of partition inte two 
sovereign States does not involve subjecting the Jews 
to a permanent Arab domination ; it implies that, within 
their federal territory the Jews will themselves regulate 
immigration and land transfer ; it implies that, imme- 
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diately, immigration and land transfer can be regulated 
by the needs and possibilities of the National Home and 
not by fears of Arab revolt ; it implies that the Arabs 
shall be encouraged in the creation of an Arab Federa- 
tion which is the true goal of Arab nationalism. But 
so long as this future only remains a possibility, along- 
side other possibilities, such as the unitary Arab-Jewish 
State on which the White Paper lays the greatest 
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emphasis, there is no likelihood of peace or Progress j 
Palestine. When everything is possible, the Arabs wa 
continue to fight for the possibility of destroy; the 
future of the National Home, which Britain js unc 
ditionally pledged to defend ; and the Jews wil] cong 
to fight against the possibility which denies them reli 
from present sufferings and threatens them with th 
gravest perils in the not distant future. j 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OST of us will probably long remember how we heard 

the German-Russian news on Tuesday morning. No 
doubt the average newspaper-reader got his shock at his 
breakfast-table. Personally I had breakfast without a paper in 
a remote spot where the papers arrive at midday. But the 
keeper of the nearest garage, where I had occasion to fill up, 
observed with studied restraint, “ The papers don’t seem 
too good today, Sir,” and told me there was one inside in 
his office. After that I had the leisure of a 30-miles drive 
to ask myself all the inevitable questions—could it be true? 
Hadn’t the Anglo-Russian agreement been declared 
repeatedly to be all but complete? Wasn't there a Franco- 
Russian treaty in existence? Hadn’t the Moscow papers 
been proclaiming up to a week ago the inevitable conflict 
with Fascism? Wasn’t Hitler’s and all Nazis’ hatred of 
Bolshevism ineradicable? Everybody, I suppose, was ask- 
ing those questions, and to none of them was there any answer 
except the stark fact. But that fact made last Tuesday 
seem for the moment the blackest day since 1918. 


. * + * 


However the Russo-German Pact is to be interpreted, 
it promises to have not unimportant reactions on British 
naval strategy. In a brief survey given privately not 
long ago by a high naval authority of the probable 
position on the outbreak of war, two causes for some 
anxiety were mentioned. One was the Far East; every 
confidence was expressed in the impregnability of Singa- 
pore, but east of that base it would be difficult to deal with 
Japan if she joined in a war against us; the signature of an 
agreement which runs counter to the Anti-Comintern 
Pact, the basis of Japan’s association with the Axis Powers, 
clearly reduces the likelihood of active Japanese intervention. 
The other doubtful spot was Gibraltar, which it would be diffi- 
cult or impossible for us to utilise if Spain allied herself with 
the Axis Powers. Her determination to remain neutral has 
already been announced with some show of authority, and 
it will certainly be greatly strengthened by the new associa- 
tion of Germany with Russia, for if there 1s anywhere in 
Europe where hatred of Bolshevism is implacable it is in 
General Franco’s Spain. Those are not the only ways in 
which the pact may prove a boomerang. On the other 
hand if, as seems unlikely, Turkey’s adhesion to the Peace 
Front is in any way shaken, we shall not, as we hoped, be 
relieved of all anxiety about the Dardanelles. 


* - . * 


It would be interesting to know what the actual position 
of the Fascist movement in this country is, for the fact that 
Fascist meetings are so largely ignored by the Press may 
create some misleading impressions. I do not believe the 
movement can ever become really formidable in this country. 
One almost fatal obstacle is the national temper and tradi- 
tions ; another is Herr Hitler ; another possibly is Sir Oswald 
Mosley. But when I hear of a Fascist meeting of some 1,200 
people which crowded out the drill-hall in a small town in 
the Home Counties, leaving three or four hundred more to 
listen outside in drizzling rain to loud-speakers conveying the 
voice of Sir Oswald Mosley making a speech of an hour and 
answering questions for another three-quarters I cannot be 


quite convinced that the county daily was well-advised in 
making no reference to the meetiag in its columns, The 
result may be that we may under-rate the strength of ; 
movement whose growth to serious proportions would be an 
unmitigated disaster. 

* * * * 

A drive to the borders of Cornwall and back during the 
week-end confirmed the conviction which a tour northward 
last month impressed on me, that if ever a time comes when 
money in substantial quantities can be devoted to such needs 
one of the most urgent practical reforms called for is whole. 
sale road reconstruction. It is really a gross scandal that op 
the great trunk roads west and north there should for the 
greater part of their length be room for only two lines of 
traffic, so that a slow-moving car may hold up dozens behind 
it for miles because there is no room to pass safely. It was 
my fate on Saturday to travel for some twenty miles in a 
procession because three or four places in front of me was a 
car towing a trailer with a rowing-boat on it. It was incap- 
able of travelling more than thirty miles an hour. With the 
road—A 31—both narrow and winding, and an almost un- 
broken stream of traffic coming in the opposite direction, 
there was no question of passing. Here at least we might 
learn from Germany. Since I wrote the earlier part of this 
paragraph, however, a programme of expenditure of 
£2,000,000 on the Great North Road has been announced. 
It is mentioned that for two-thirds of its length there is only 
room for two streams of traffic. 

. * 7 * 


Advancing years seem to bring to Mr. Robertson Scot, 
the Editor of The Countryman, ever brighter ideas. What 
could be better than his suggestion that the copy of Magna 
Carta at present being exhibited at the World’s Fair in New 
York should be presented to the United States? No at 
would be more graceful, and none more pointedly symbolic 
at a moment when the very foundations of the democracy of 
which we and the Americans and the French are the chief 
representatives in the world. Our present liberties are not 
based on Magna Carta as much as is sometimes supposed, 
but what that historic instrument stands for in the popular 
mind means almost as much as what it actually was. 


. . * * 


The translations of the two Ronald Campbells, Sir Ronald 
and Mr. Ronald, are calculated to make a nice diplomatic 
confusion. Sir Ronald Campbell, Minister in Belgrade, goes 
as Ambassador to Paris, where Mr. Ronald Campbell * 
Minister, some embassies, not all, boasting both an Ambas- 
sador and a Minister. Mr. Ronald Campbell, Minister i 
Paris, replaces Sir Ronald at Belgrade, and though in th 
ordinary way he would no doubt get his knighthood in due 
course (no one would grudge it him) the longer the distinc 
tion between Mr. and Sir is maintained, the simpler life 


will be in chancelleries and newspaper-offices. 
7 * * * 


The daily paper whose compositors made it say last week 
that two “convicts” had been rescued from some cliffs @ 
the Bristol Channel, instead of two “ canoeists,” is to & 
condoled with, but its apology was lavish and comprehensive. 

JANUS. 
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HE sudden volte-face by which Hitler on Monday 

evening achieved one of the most dramatic surprises in 
modern history was, contrary to all that Berlin would now 
like to make us believe, not a brilliant improvisation on the 
spur of the moment, but the master climax of a policy against 
which the best observers of his actions had been warning 
the world time and again. That policy was not originally 
Hitler’s own. The idea of co-operation between Germany 
and Russia against the world order created at Versailles arose 
first in the Reichswehr and political circles allied to it, when 
in 1920 the Russians, under the brilliant leadership of the 
late Marshal Tuchachewski, were at the gates of Warsaw. 

At that moment General von Seeckt, who had just taken 
over the command of the Reichswehr, approached Trotsky 
through the intermediary of Victor Kopp, the Soviet Ambas- 
sador at Berlin, for co-operation between the Reichswehr 
and the “ Red Army.” The sudden collapse of the Russian 
attack before Marshal Pilsudski’s counter-offensive for the 
time being interrupted these negotiations, but they were not 
allowed to drop and, with the signing of the famous Russo- 
German treaty of Rapallo, led to a secret agreement between 
the two forces, which placed the military skill of the German 
General Staff at the disposition of the Red Army, while 
gaining in exchange the invaluable asset of an opportunity 
for training in the use of those weapons such as tanks, planes, 
heavy artillery, which had been forbidden by the Treaty of 
Versailles. In 1923 the first batch of 36 German Flight 
officers went to Russia, and in the following year the Minister 
of War, Dr. Gessler$ sent his own A.D.C., Dr. von Nieder- 
mayer, one of the most daring and astute among the younger 
officers of the Reichswehr, to Moscow to organise and 
superintend the “ Russian Branch” of the Reichswehr until 
1932. 

The most important section of that branch was the flying 
station at Ljubezi, near Moscow, which, under the leadership 
of a specially experienced officer, Major Stahr, formed the 
centre of the reconstruction of the German Air Force, 
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enabling former flying officers to keep abreast of modern 
developments and training younger men. 

Training centres for tank and heavy artillery work and 
the co-operation of these arms with other weapons were 
established as regular units within the framework of the Red 
Army. German firms like Krupp and Junkers established 
military factories, not always with economic success, as in 
the case of the latter firm, which after heavy losses had to 
be indemnified by the Ministry of War. Beyond these more 
technical aspects of co-operation, however, a very intimate 
co-operation between the two General Staffs developed, lead- 
ing German officers in considerable numbers visiting Russia 
in mufti and taking part in the manoeuvres of the Red Army. 

Despite these close bonds which during those years united 
the Retchswehr and the Red Army, and the great interest of 
German heavy industry, in particular the machine industry, 
in the Russian market, the great political combination 
dreamed of at first did not come into being. Count Brock- 
dorff Rantzau, its sponsor at the German Foreign Office, and 
first Ambassador at Moscow under the Weimar Republic, 
died; his most ntimate collaborator, Herr von Maltzahn, lost 
his life in a plane crash, and Seeckt himself had to give up 
his post in the autumn of 1926. The interest of the Reichs- 
wehr in an alliance with Russia had diminished considerably, 
and declined even more under the leadership of General von 
Schleicher, whose political affiliations were rather with the 
West, in particular with France. 

On the other hand, contacts were by no means broken 
off when the Hitler régime came into power in January, 1933. 
The outworn anti-Rolshevik propaganda of the Nazi party’s 
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HITLER’S VOLTE-FACE 


BY A GERMAN CORRESPONDENT 


earlier struggles might still be useful to impress the German - 
middle class, by such spectacles as the Reichstag fire trial ; 
they might above all prove extremely useful in arresting and 
diverting the attentions of influential circles in the Western 
democracies; but they were certainly not strong enough 
to induce Hitler to bring about a sudden break in the 
Reichswehr’s Russian Policy—once more emphasised by 
Seeckt in April of that year, in a significant little booklet 
“Germany between East and West,” denouncing any one- 
sided co-operation with the Western democracies—even if he 
had had the power to do so at that moment. On their side 
the Russians, in particular Stalin himself, took a similarly 
detached view of the situation, with the result that not only 
the contacts between the Russian Embassy in Berlin and 
the Ministry of War continued to function, but the German 
military establishment in Russia was maintained for over 
two more years, until in the spring of 1935, with the open 
declaration of German rearmament, its usefulness had 
disappeared and the agreement was abruptly terminated by 
Hitler. 

With the sense of the dramatic so strongly pronounced 
in him, Herr Hitler made use of that opportunity to stage 
a complete anti-Russian turn in his policy. Like a whirl- 
storm the party’s displeasure suddenly descended in April- 
May, 1935, on the organisations and personalities linked up 
with the Rapallo policy, who were dispersed and sent into 
disgrace. Niedermayer, now lecturer in the military sciences 
at Berlin University, was violently attacked by the anti- 
Comintern Section of the Party for his “ pro-Bolshevik ” 
past and views, and was hard put to save his skin ; Prof. 
Hoetzsch, the German leading pro-Russian figure amongst 
the older Conservatives, received the news of his dismissal 
from the chair of Russian history at Berlin University. The 
“German Society for the Study of Eastern Europa,” the 
centre of German-Soviet cultural contacts, was completely 
reorganised under a fanatic anti-Bolshevik professor from 
Vienna. 

Thus, outwardly, the anti-Bolshevik wing seemed at last 
to have triumphed completely. Beneath the surface, how- 
ever, the fundamental outlook of the Reichswehr remained 
unchanged. General von Blomberg himself had returned 
from his frequent visits to Russia with a very high admira- 
tion for the military qualities of the Red Army—an admira- 
tion shared by practically the whole of the General Staff. 
That admiration was reciprocated by the Red Army leaders, 
who saw in their German teachers the only force they felt 
as fully their equal, either as a partner in a challenge to 
the rest of the world or else as an opponent worthy of their 
steel. Among the German high commanders next to 
Blomberg himself, Fritzsch, the head of the Army, General 
Beck, the Chief of the General Staff, and General Camran, 
head of the supplies department, were well known as sup- 
porters of a pro-Russian policy. 

In addition German heavy industry, still a highly powerful 
factor behind the scenes, made its weight fully felt in favour 
of a rapprochement with the Soviets. In contrast to the 
German chemical, optical and textile industries, it had little 
to lose in overseas markets, but much to gain from a better 
access to the Russian market. In fact, the question of 
regaining its former influence there began slowly to become 
a matter of vital importance, as the possibility of a cessation 
of the rearmament boom arose as a spectre on the horizon. 
For the exploitation of the productive capacity set free in 
such a case ogly one object, of dimensions sufficient to 
occupy German heavy industry over a number of years, 
was in sight, the reorganisation of the Russian industry 
made necessary by the excessive wear and tear of the 
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original machinery as a result of the excessive drive under 
the First Five Years’ Plan. 

Under equal political conditions, Germany had every 
chance of securing the lion’s share of that prize, as the 
machinery originally provided by her was built to Con 
tinental specifications, thus practically excluding British 
industry’s chance of intervention, while the Americans, who 
had shared with Germany the original establishment, were 
handicapped by the fact that they had no use for the raw 
materials, with the export of which Russia would have to 


pay for its imports in machinery. The co-operation between 
these industrial interests, the pro-Russian tendencies in th 
Reichswehr and certain sections of the Nazi Party’s pee 
leadership thus continued to provide Hitler with an alterna. 
tive string when his anti-Bolshevik propaganda should hen 
failed to exert its effects upon the Western Powers, Marshal 
Tuchachewski’s unfortunate plot against Stalin, jn which 
after Goering’s admissions to British visitors, the active hand 
of the Reichswehr can no longer be doubted, was the fry 
abortive attempt of the volte-face now consummated. 


BEFORE —TANNENBERG 


By ROBERT POWELL 


[This article was written before the announcement of the Russo-German Pact] 


URING the coming week-end, failing a last-moment 

cancellation, all roads will lead to Tannenberg, the 
quiet village in East Prussia, where the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the great German victory over the Russians 
will be celebrated. Following the example of past years Herr 
Hitler will certainly use this important occasion to extol the 
glories of the German warrior, and it is expected that the 
present European tension will also lead him to make an 
important statement regarding his country’s relations with 
Poland. 

Tannenberg has long been a name in German military 
history. It was the scene of two important battles: the one, in 
1410, when the Poles and Lithuanians defeated the Teutonic 
knights, and the other, the great victory of the World War 
which effectively stopped the Russian “ steamroller ” from 
flattening out the whole of East Prussia and possibly stll 
more of, German territory. It was probably no mere desire 
for exactitude which made Lieut.-Col. Hoffmann, the “brains” 
behind the encircling movement which separated and later 
annihilated the armies of Generals Samsonov and Rennen- 
kampf, suggest to General Ludendorff that his despatches 
from the battlefield should be dated Tannenberg rather than 
Froegenau, the little village near by, where he was actually 
writing at the time. For it meant that to the average 
German the defeat of five centuries earlier had now been 
mgst effectively avenged. 

That battle also had great significance of another sort for 
this country, for though many words may be spent discussing 
who was the real hero of the day, it soon became clear that in 
popular imagination it was Paul von Hindenburg, who 
became henceforth “unser Hindenburg” to millions of 
Germans. The Field Marshal is buried here in the Court- 
yard of Honour, which 1s in the centre of the Teutonic fort- 
ress erected as a permanent memorial. 

The majority of observers still hold to the opinion that 
the Tannenberg speech is only another link in the chain 
which will be finally welded together in one picce at the 
Nuremberg Congress. Others are inclined to believe that 
something will have happened even before these words are 
in print. But, come what may, it is clear that the Nazi 
diplomatic and “ propagandist” activities of the past fort- 
night have been directed towards bringing matters to a head 
as soon as possible. In all that has happened recently, the 
Nazis have shown that one of their important cards is 2 
feigned impatience, that “Germany has come to the end of 
its tether,” “ German honour has been irreparably assailed,” 
&c., so that the other Powers must do something, and that 
right quickly if peace is to be saved before the moral indigna- 
tion of the German people boils over! It is the old trick. 
It was played with profit over Sudetenland, and it is hoped 
that it will win again. But the calm with which Britain has 
taken all this bluster is bewildering to these people, so that 
they hardly know how to proceed. 

Dr. Goebbels’ irresponsible Press has turned on the floods 
of centumely, malice and lies so madly that even Germans 
are smiling sardonically at it. “ Der Herr Doktor,” they say 


Berlin. 
as they read the headlines of the papers, “ has overreached 
himself this time.” Few of them believe the wild stories 
purporting to describe the real situation in Polish Upper 
Silesia today. In fact, they openly snigger and say that it 
must be easy to produce newspapers nowadays, because all 
the editors have to do is to consult their files from May to 
October last year, substitute the word “ Polish ” for “ Czech,” 
and the copy is ready. 

Despite the energy with which the Nazis are conducting 
their diplomatic activities, practically nothing is allowed to 
leak out regarding them. But that the leaders are feverishly 
seeking to effect their final plans should a catastrophe break 
out, is clear. The presence of Count Stephen Csaky, 
Hungarian Foreign Minister, in Salzburg, his flight to Rome 
after his talks with Herr von Ribbentrop, and reports from 
Budapest indicate that the Reich wishes to dictate to 
Hungary such conditions as it considers essential both to 
its further control of that country and to any military 
activities it may be “compelled” to take against Poland 
or Rumania, 

Military preparations continue in Danzig, so that that 
city must now be able to resist a long siege, if not to par- 
ticipate in an attack upon the Polish Corridor, should it be 
thought necessary. Nothing is more regretted here than 
that Hitler did not give the order to take Danzig at the 
same time as he took Memelland. The world in general 
had not at that time awakened to realise what the annex- 
ation of Bohemia-Moravia really meant and it would have 
been possible to get away with it on the grounds of “self- 
determination.” But the march into Prague is now under- 
stood, and hence the Polish resistance. 


Incidentally, in this connexion it may be of interest fo 
readers to mention in passing the actual facts about the 
German offer made to Poland, which Hitler said im 
his last Reichstag speech, that country had rejected. It 
appears, according to a reliable report, that in a conversa- 
tion between Hitler and Colonel Beck, early this year, the 
former suggested that it would be a good thing if the 
German-Polish Non-Aggression Pact, which still had five 
years to run, were converted into a pact for thirty years. 
But, of course, added the Fuhrer, certain unimportant 
changes would have to be made, e.g., Danzig given back 
to the Reich and a wide motor highway through the 
Corridor permitted. Colonel Beck did not discuss details, 
declaring that he would have to place the matter before his 
Cabinet. (The Nazis apparently assumed this meant 
acceptance, except for the formality!) Nothing happened 
except that in the meantime Prague was occupied. Then 
Warsaw, through its Ambassador here, found it could not 
agree with Hitler’s proposals. It is not surprising that 8° 
many 100 per cent. Nazis regret that their Fuhrer touched 
Prague before making the last dramatic bid with the “ self- 
determination” card in the Free City. They ruefully 
admit it today. 

What are the German people thinking about preseat 
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tween developments ? Though it is always difficult to gauge war and a complete annihilation of the Third Reich. 
in the blic opinion, especially in a country such as this where When inquiry was made what these people thought 
OWN it cannot express itself, yet one can form a fairly correct was at the bottom of the trouble, they practically all agree 
terna- idea from various observations and comments. At the _ that it was due to the failure of men around Hitler to tell him 
have outset it must be emphasised that they know very, very frankly what was going on. These are the people who 
aisha] little of what is going on from their own Press and radio. formerly trusted to the army to save the situation ; but 
whict They get to know a great deal from the B.B.C. broadcasts when men of independent thinking like Generals Fritsch 
hand in German, but the ultimate result appears to be bewilder- and Beck withdrew, they knew that only placemen remained 
> first ment. They do not believe their own Press, but they are and that they would not dare face up to the Fuhrer. The 


same thing could be said of so many other important 
spheres of national life today, that whatever be Hitler’s 
genuine ideas about the situation, he is himself being lulled 
into a false security. Recalling 1914, my friend observed: 
“Then we blamed the Kaiser because he would not listen. 


not sufficiently out of the “mesmerism” which _ the 
Goebbels’ propaganda has produced to think clearly. A 
German observer, whose views are worth consideration, 
recently said privately that he thought 60 per cent. of his 





fellow men were living in a false paradise of vain hope 
and ignorance, 25 per cent. were confident that come what 
may, Germany would win “hands down ”—most of these 


I am wondering whether the responsibility is on the leader 


or his advisers! ” 


“Whatever the future holds for Germany and Europe, 


- were under 30 years of age, and knew only the Third Reich 
ichied and Nazi Weltanschauung ; the remaining 15 per cent., he there will be no inwardly-strong Reich until personal 
‘Ores declared, realised what was happening, but were powerless. responsibility is again understood here,” was the remark 
pper The majority of this 1§ per cent. is to be found in the of a man whose rdéle in political affairs here during the last 
lat it older generation and has become quite resigned to another six years has been by no means unimportant. 
¢ all 
ay to 
ech,” 
THE GERMAN SOLDIER TODAY 
ctl By MAJOR B. T. REYNOLDS 
ng : 
d to . ' 
‘shly FTER the Munich Agreement last year I was one of the army. It was quite usual to come upon the officers of a 
an “ British Observing Officers” in the Sudetenland. In battalion headquarters having a meal in the main room of a 
eak , , : - ; - 
the course of my duties I was brought into close contact with village Wirschaft, with their men sitting at the little tables all 
saky, > , . ' 
om two German divisions on my front, working more or less around them. 
hme under active service conditions. Some of the impressions When the German army expanded in 1936 from the long- 
. 10 pehcred then may be of interest today. . service professional Reichswehr to a national army, this 
io The first thing that struck me, because it was novel in my involved increasing the number of officers on the active list 
_ > . ‘ _ = — . ee Sas ” ‘ 
tary experience as a soldier, was the crowd of “ politicals” Of from about 5,000 to something like 30,000. The deficiency 
‘and wanes types with whom — constantly coming INt9 could only be met by taking back large numbers of retired 
contact. These “ politicals ” were very much in evidence in officers to fill the middle ranks and tapping fresh sources of 
on the German lines. Phere were S.S. and S.A. formations supply to find the necessary increase in the young entry. The 
ns working with the troops. The Gestapo was also there. On results were clearly visible. The officer corps were not 
par- ec > »e (ze , 4 -_ nt ° 
i one occasion I had to escort three Czechs who had been sent homogeneous. 
' by Prague on a perfectly legitimate errand. Whilst I was me ' . 
han . : The senior officers one encountered had obviously been 
explaining my mission to an elderly dug-out subaltern at a , litical diti Shen eee 
the fronier post, an individual styling himself the Politische — Mt "| the me ake a .; “ag ys “re 
eral Letter burst in and iried to arrest my Czechs, saying that he a s,s oS — SS ee 
Aex- had sent for a party of Gestapo to remove them. I had the with a divisional commander—almost the Major-General of 
a a € . a . . . ‘a 
lave Sctiias et . é é stage convention, eyeglass, ferocious manner and all. After 
greatest difficulty in inducing the subaltern, who was badly ee sl a a 
elf- frishtoned ; 0 Sand ceed : ” an initial display of “ frightfulness” he thawed out and 
rightened, to ring up his Colonel and arrange for me to see ; rip 
Jer- th y ; became quite fatherly. You ought never to have retired, 
im. We were finally given an escort to regimental head- Ns 
: +: 7 . my boy. An intelligent young fellow like you should have 
quarters after our political friend had staged a hostile demon- gn . es ae ‘ 
t , * had a great career in front of him.” He asked if I had 
) stration on the market square, in the course of which the hi f his t dh th 
. : see thing of his troops coming along, and how they 
the Umon Jack was torn off my car. Arrived there we were kept oe a =o Oh . P . Pe a lot. G ” 
in waiting an hour under an armed guard whilst the “ Political ” ~ “_— a. “ne . ne B00 ris “ ks set , 
It interviewed the Colonel and in the end given an escort to : — wy td 7 Th elgg ha aa -_ we 
rsa the frontier without having seen him. Arrived there, I stopped ~ sa . _ aves 4 , + os mg ae ee 
Tn ne fas Oy. amned awfu -all them. 
the and demanded the return of my Union Jack. Whilst I was a ee —! oe 
the waiting for it a car drove up and an officer got out and came “ Damned awful was a libel. They were not that. But 
ive towards me. It was the Colonel. He asked if I had any they were an uneven lot. The effects of the lapse of con- 
ars. complaints. I was commencing to enumerate them when le scription between 1919 and 1936 were obvious. I remember 
ant cut me short. “ No,” he said, “ against my officers and men, 4 French friend who was hit at the Marne in 1914 and lay 
ack not against the ‘ politicals.’” I said that I had no complaints out all day on ground over which German troops were 
the against the military. He drew himself up and saluted. “ You working. He was an enthusiastic professional soldier and 
ils, are a soldier and I am a soldier. You and I have both he told me that he forgot everything else in the sheer 
his behaved correctly. Good day.” pleasure of watching the best-trained infantry he had ever 
ant The degree of political activity varied. In one infantry seen. The German army has done wonders in a short 
ied regimeni officers and men were all wearing the badges of the time, but it has not yet reached the old standard of training 
-_ Sudetendeutsche Partei, the local political organisation, on I doubt, too, if the rank and file are all politically reliable 
not their uniform. In this regiment I came across an instanc2 There must be many older men who voted Social Democrat 
$0 f three young N.C.O.s, one of whom was wearing the word or Communist in Weimar days and some will have had 
ed “ Propaganda ” embroidered on the cuff of his uniform jacket, friends or relations in concentration camps, 1f they have 
Hf- deliberately ‘gingering up” a mild-looking senior officer not been there themselves 
lly into taking a stronger and more offensive line than he wanted The “ middle-piece ” of the officer corps contains a high 
to. In other regiments things appeared more normal. But proportion of dug-outs, many of whom left the army as 
"at everywhere it was noticeable that officers appeared to be in long ago as 1919. Gentlemen of leisure were few and far 
closer touch with their men than was usual in the old German between in post-War Germany and many of them had a 
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hard time making both ends meet. Their preponderant 
feeling today will be one of thankfulness that they are once 
more drawing their pay regularly at the end of the month— 
ideal material for “ Yes-Men.” 

Last we come to the younger officers brought up in the 
National Socialist school. They are more mixed in social 
origin than their seniors. But they have an air of assurance 
and single-mindedness that one does not encounter else- 
where. I did a long journey by car with one of them. 
“You English did a bad day’s work when you prevented 
Napoleon from fulfilling his historic mission of uniting 
Europe. Now the job’s got to be done all over again. But 
I think we shall manage it all right.” Several other officers 
said the same thing to me at different times. “ Of course, 
it’s these damned civilians who are at the root of all the 
trouble. We soldiers can settle things fast enough.” It was 
obvious that those in charge of Germany’s destinies today 
were not included in the category of “civilians.” That 
opprobrious epithet was reserved for democratic politicians. 
It was also clear that the term “ soldier” meant something 
more to him than it did to me. To him the Happy Warrior 
was a nice blend of soldier and political. He was the latest 
heir to the age-old tradition of revolutionary armies. I 
left him outside divisional headquarters whilst I went in 
to see the General. When I came out he had piled the 
back of the car high with newspapers. “ Must let the lads 


MONTICELLO AND 


know what’s happening in the wide world in these stiry; 
times,” he said. He handed out bundles of Vélkische 
Beobachter and Schwartze Korps to every post we passed 
on the way home. 

Since those days the German army has had anothe 

twelve months in which to perfect its organisation and 
training. One cannot doubt that it has made full use of 
the time. All the evidence, too, tends to show that Germany 
is more united than she was last year. The army is a 
potent weapon in the hands of the Fuhrer. But the human 
material of which it is composed is still far from being 
homogeneous. The National Socialist tradition in which 
the younger generation of officers has been brought up 
differs fundamentally from that under which the old 
German army won its triumphs and earned the respect of 
professional soldiers the world over. 
If history is any guide war would see the triumph of the 
revolutionary” clement of young and _ single-minded 
politico-military soldiers over their seniors, who are 
hampered by divided loyalties. In the past, “ revolutionary” 
armies have swept over Europe. But the problems of a 
nation in arms today are far more technical and complicated 
than they were in the days of revolutionary France. Ein 
Volk, em Reich, ein Fuhrer, too, as a revolutionary battle- 
cry, has not got quite the same potency as Liberté, Egalité 
Fraternité. 


BERCHTESGADEN 


“ce 


By GEORGE EDINGER 


O the coloured servant who shows you round the bland 

eighteenth-century house on the hilltop at Monticello 
the former owner is still very much alive. He refers to him 
with quiet awe as “ Mr. Jefferson.” “ Mr. Jefferson, he just 
can’t bear to have folks talking on the stairs.” “ Mr. 
Jefferson ‘he done make all these window panes, yes sir, 
Mr. Jefferson he made this telescope hisself.” 


The illusion is infectious. You would not be surprised 
if the father of the American Constitution were to emerge 
wig and all, from behind the great magnolia tree on the 
lawn to point out all the features in that wide Virginian 
landscape sweeping away to the Blueridge, through the 
telescope “he made hisself.” He got to know it pretty 
thoroughly watching out here for Tarleton’s loyalist horse 
all through the autumn of 1780, and the landscape has not 
changed much since then. 

But the question is whether Thomas Jefferson is still as 
vitally alive for America as he is for the coloured servant at 
Monticello. Our whole future may depend on that. 


For Thomas Jefferson did not only draft that Constitution 
which like the Law of the Medes and Persians is immutable. 
Thirty years before the Spanish Cortes, assembled at Cadiz, 
coined the new word “ Liberal,” he inscribed the principles 
of Democratic Liberalism on the consciousness of America. 
“The Rights of Man” were still unwritten and it was 
from Jefferson that Europe received certain principles that 
were unhesitatingly accepted tll Hitler and Mussolini 
challenged them. The main obstacle to Fascist Totalitarian- 
ism in 1939 is not the tradition of the French Revolution 
nor yet the force of the Third International. It is the spirit 
of Thomas Jefferson. Europe may not fully appreciate the 
fact ; America certainly does. If she is with the Democracies 
today, it is Jefferson who put her there. For he took 
effective care that his philosophy should not die with him. 
At Charlottesville, a few miles from Monticello, he began 
in the opening years of the nineteenth century the buildings 
of the University of Virginia where four generations of 
young Americans destined for the most responsible posts 
in the Union have been steeped in the principles of the 
founder ; brought up to believe with him that “ human 
nature is indefinitely perfectible,” that “ Government must 
prove the strongest where every man will freely meet 


invasions of the Public Order as his own personal concern,” 
and that “a little rebellion now and then is a good thing.” 
Later, one of these Virginia graduates had a chance to try 
out the Jeffersonian principles on the map of Europe. His 
name was Weodrow Wilson. 

There is a story that while Jefferson was surveying the 
construction of the new buildings from Monticello through 
the telescope, no longer needed to watch for Tarleton’s 
troopers, he saw a wall wrongly aligned. Springing upon 
one of those thoroughbreds he raised in the low white 
stables that flank the lawn at Monticello, he rode down 
into Charlottesville and preceeded to toe the line where he 
wanted his wall to run. 

But the Father of the Constitution had been entertaining 
the Marquis de La Fayette in the most generous traditions of 
Virginian hospitality. His course rolled like an English 
highway about the shires. Yet so careful were the builders 
to meet his wishes that they built precisely as he had 
directed. Hence the serpentine walls that are one of the 
principal glories of the University of Virginia today. 

The story is eloquent of the attachment of this place to 
the memory and principles of its founder. Indeed it would 
be hard to question the judgement of the man who planned 
Charlottesville. Designed as an academic village where each 
Professor was to lodge above his lecture rooms, with a colon- 
nade linking the whole, the University buildings rose in two 
long, low ranges with a lawn in the centre. 

You could not be brought up here without feeling 2 pas- 
sionate devotion to the cause of free democracy. All America 
may give passive service to Jeffersonian principles, but here 
in the shadow of the founder, people want to go crusading 
for them. Possibly it is natural for the most zealous defen- 
ders of the philosophy in which the nation was brought up 
to scent a far-off danger first, to appreciate that the western 
world cannot, any more than the Union, endure indefinitely 
half-slave, half free. Last September the undergraduates 
were asking me whether they would get out “to fight for 
England ” quicker by forming their own legion or going 10 
Canada to enlist. And more prominently placed even than 
the portrait of Blackstone or the pinnacle presented by 
Merton College, is the memorial to the first American volut- 
teer who fell flying for the Allies in 1914. It is typical that 
he should be an undergraduate of the University of Virginia. 
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It is only one University. There are half a dozen equally 
important ones In America, and Virginia is only one State 
out of 48. Yet it is easy to underrate the influence sent out 
by the spirit of Jefferson to all America through Charlottes- 
ville. It is no more a coincidence that Virginia supplied 
six Presidents out of thirty-two, or that hers is the only 
State University to which students travel from all over the 
Union in such numbers that less than half of its 2,500 
members today are Virginians, than that while 45 per cent. 
of Americans are of British origin, 91 per cent. of American 
Presidents have had English names. 

For it is precisely from this class and this section of a 
State out of which the whole South-West was populated 
that America largely recruits her Executive and her Judi- 
ciary, her higher civil service and her teachers, even :f her 


legislators and her business men come from elsewhere. 

Custom, prejudice, the natural laziness of human nature 
reinforced by the bitterness of disillusion, felt last September 
more acutely in Virginia than anywhere in the Union, at the 
failure of Britain to live up to those idyllic standards the 
Virginians have grown to expect of her ; have built a great 
wall upon which the crusaders for Thomas Jefferson may 
yet beat long in vain. But, however strong the reinforce- 
ment that Charlottesville and Virginia bring to the clements 
fighting in America for a more practical form of help for 
Democracy in danger, there is no doubt of the strength that 
she herself draws from the persistent vitality of Thomas 
Jefferson. And no one thinks it odd at Monticello that the 
servant should speak about him as if he were still the 
master, temporarily away from home. 


WHAT THE BANK OF ENGLAND IS 


By PAUL EINZIG 


URING the recent debates in the House of Commons 
upon the notorious Czech gold affair, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer went out of his way to emphasise repeatedly 
his conception of the Bank of England as a private bank. 
He disclaimed any knowledge of the nature of the relations 
between “a London bank” (the Bank of England) and “a 
Swiss bank” (the Bank for International Settlements). He 
disclaimed any right to influence the attitude of the Governor 
of the Bank of England on a matter of grave political import- 
ance. Indeed, he even expressed his doubt whether he had 
any right to ask the Governor of the Bank of England for 
information about a matter of considerable public interest. 
Although his attitude was fully in accordance with the 
nineteenth-century conception, pre-War conception and even 
pre-1931 conception of the status of the Bank of England, 
it was certainly at variance with the change in the status of 
the Bank that came about in practice after 1931. During recent 
years—to be more precise, under the Chancellorship of Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain—the Bank of England became in prac- 
tice, if not in law, an executive organ of the Treasury. 
Without any change in its legal status it ceased to be that 
independent private bank which, in the past, while treating 
the Government with the deference due to its largest client, 
retained its freedom of action in shaping its various policies. 
The change came about almost imperceptibly, but never- 
theless it appeared to be fundamental. In February, 1929, 
the Bank of England raised its bank rate without consulting 
Mr. Churchill, the then Chancellor of the Exchequer. Such 
an arbitrary act was simply inconceivable after 1931. The 
Bank of England, which until then dealt with the Treasury 
as with an equal, became practically a Treasury department. 
Its advice was not followed in matters of monetary policy. 
For years Mr. Norman was doing his utmost to obtain a de 
jure or at least a de facto stabilisation of the pound, but the 
Government preferred to keep the pound free. On more 
than one occasion Mr. Norman is understood to have been 
in favour of a higher bank-rate, but the Treasury preferred 
to continue ‘ts cheap money policy. It looked as though the 
trend which during recent years transformed private under- 
takings into semi-public institutions, such as the Central 
Electricity Board or the London Transport Board, had also 
brought about a corresponding change in the status of the 


Bank of England. It appeared as though a characteristically 


British compromise had been reached between the extreme 
solutions of nationalising the Central Bank and maintaining 

original private character. Nominally the Bank remained 
4 company owned by its stockholders, who continued to 
feceive a dividend and elect directors who were supposed 


to decide upon policy once a week. In reality the directors 
Were there to obey instructions from Whitehall, as Mr 
Norman himself declared some years ago in a public speech. 

In the circumstances Sir John Simon’s attitude during the 


debates on the Czech gold affair came as a complete surprise. 
Did it indicate a reversal of the trend and a restoration of the 
old independent status of the bank? Or did the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer simply wish to wriggle out of his respon- 
sibility for a most unpopular act committed by the Bank 
which the Treasury failed to prevent? It is conceivable that 
Mr. Montagu Norman has succeeded in putting the clock 
back to before 1931. He had no chance to recover his old 
independence and power while the Treasury was in the firm 
hands of Mr. Chamberlain, who, whatever may be his atti- 
tude towards foreign dictators, is certainly a dictator in his 
own sphere. The moment the control of the Treasury passed 
into the much more subtle but much weaker hands of Sir 
John Simon it was almost inevitable that the balance of 
power of the Bank and the Treasury should change in favour 
of the former 

Even so, it was remarkable that this change should be 
allowed to take place at a time when in the interests of 
national defence private interests are subordinated to the 
official policy to an increasing extent. Clearly it is strange 
that when the freedom of action of banks in general, of private 
firms and even individual investors is curtailed by means of 
a series of unofficial embargoes, the freedom of action of the 
Central Bank should be increased. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did not hesitate to call upon private interests to 
refrain from carrying out certain gold and foreign exchange 
operations or from investing their capital in Wall Street, even 
though they had every legal right to do so. He showed him- 
self, however, very reluctant to request the Governor of the 
Bank of England to adopt an attitude in regard to the Czech 
gold affair which would have been in accordance with the 
general foreign policy pursued by the Government. Indeed, 
he was even reluctant to ask questions of Mr. Norman 
whether or not the Czech gold was still in London, though 
he was less backward in asking insurance companies and 
investment trusts to give the details of their foreign invest- 
ments. At a time when every section of the British nation 
willingly submits to a certain curtailment of its freedom in 
the public interest, it sounds strange that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should feel that of all people the Governor 
of the Bank of England should not be asked to make such a 
sacrifice. His motto (with apologies to the memory of 
Nelson) seems to be, “ England expects every man—with the 
exception of Mr. Montagu Norman—to do his duty.” 

Surely this is a most unsatisfactory state of affairs 
those of us who are against the nationalisation of the Bank 
feel that the resteration of its old independence and private 
anachronism. It only 


Even 


character would be a_ glaring 
strengthens the position of those who demand outright 
After all, the Bank of England is first and 
Admittedly it continues to 
Although it 


nationalisation 
foremost a public institution 
display a certain amount of unofficial activity 





aims at reducing the number of its private accounts (to that 
end it ceded some years ago its West End branch to the Royal 
Bank of Scotland), it has still a fair volume of banking busi- 
ness which differs but slightly, if at all, from the business 
conducted by other banks. Nevertheless, by tar the most 
important part of the Bank of England’s activities concerns 
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very closely the British public as a whole. Decisions affect. 
ing the monetary policy of this country are no more the 
private affairs of an individual or a small group of jingj. 
viduals than decisions affecting the Budget. Any attempt to 
revert to the pre-1931 practice in this respect would only pro. 
vide ammunition for those in favour of nationalising the Bank 


RUMANIA AND THE CRISIS 


By HUGH SETON-WATSON 


N recent years Rumanian foreign policy has seemed, from 

the West, uncertain and obscure. After the departure of 
Titulescu, faithful champion of the League of Nations, 
Bucarest pursued a policy of “ balance,” and seemed at times 
to prefer the totalitarian Powers to its former friends. 
Foreign policy was at that time the reflection of internal dis- 
order. The Iron Guard was in the ascendant, and various 
forces made for sympathy with National Socialist Germany. 
The peasantry, reduced to misery by the economic crisis and 
ignored by the politicians, sought a desperate remedy, and 
part of them found it in the Iron Guard. Its demagogic 
agitation promised radical measures and sought to divert the 
discontent of the masses against the Jews. Germany was 
represented as the home of social justice, since Hitler, by 
freeing his people from “ Jewish exploitation,” had solved 
all social problems. Anti-Semitism also made a powerful 
appeal to the Rumanian bourgeoisie, which, interesting itself 
for the first time after the War in industry and commerce, had 
found the best places occupied by Jews. 

A further motive of pro-German sympathy was fear of 
radical movements. The same Iron Guard which throve on 
popular misery and revolutionary feeling, represented itself 
successfully to the Rumanian ruling class as the saviour of the 


wealthy from “ Bolshevism.” These factors created a sym- 
pathy towards Germany which was counteracted by the 
traditional cultural connexion of the Rumanian 
bourgeoisie with France. Until March German influence 
was constantly gaining. The suppression of the Iron Guard 
in November in no way arrested this process. 

The occupation of Prague showed most Rumanians that 
voluntary subordination to Germany could bring no security. 
Hacha and Beran obeyed Hitler’s orders, and even so he took 
their country. At the same time the occupation of “ Car. 
pathian Ruthenia” profoundly affected the position of 
Rumania. In Transylvania, where the Iron Guard was most 
successful, there was little hatred of Germans as such. By 
the enemy against whom every Transylvanian Rumanian 
is prepared to fight till his last breath, is Hungary. Not that 
the Rumanians hate all Magyars. Rumanian and Hungarian 
peasants in Transylvania can understand each other well, and 
have often collaborated. Besides this, there is sympathy in 
intellectual circles for Hungarian culture, and a conviction 
that collaboration between Rumanians and Magyars is essen- 
tial for the peace of the Danubian peoples. But memories 
of Hungarian rule are bitter, and all Rumanians, Left and 
Right alike, are united in their determination to resist 
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Hungarian attack. As long as “ Carpathian Ruthenia” was 

independent, it was possible for the Germans to enter 

Rumania without passing through Hungary. They might 

thus have found support for their invasion among the 

Guardist minority. Now, however, they can come only 

through Hungarian territory. 

All important spokesmen in Budapest have recently made 
jt clear that they will never fight against Germany. If the 
Germans come through Hungary, they will come with the 
conseat of Budapest, as supporters of Hungarian claims in 
Transylvania. Consequently the hate of the Rumanian 
people against Budapest is now equally directed against 
Berlin. Moreover, recent Hungarian policy has increased 
Rumanian contempt for Budapest. It is known in Transyl- 
vania that the Hungarian people are strongly patriotic and 
bitterly resent the growth of German influence in their 
country. But it is widely believed that the Hungarian land- 
lords have sold their country’s independence to Hitler in 
order to win back their estates in Transylvania, which were 
given in 1918 by the Rumanian Government to the landless 
Rumanian and Hungarian peasants. 

In case of a German-Hungarian invasion, Rumania is by 
no means defenceless. The Carpathians are a formidable 
barrier, stretching from the Polish frontier to the Danube, 
which can be crossed at a few points only. The best wheat 
lands, and the valuable oil-fields, are east of the Carpathians. 
But in order even to reach the passes of the Carpathians, an 
invading army would have to cross the lesser, but consider- 
able barrier, of the Western Mountains (Muntii Apuseni) 
which, beginning near the Western frontier, rise in places 
to over 5,000 feet, and are broken only by the rivers Somes 
and Mures. Both of these gaps are well fortified. The 
Rumanian army, which is well equipped, and has some of 
the best human material in Europe, could put up a good 
resistance on this line. Ultimately, however, it would be 
overwhelmed unless it were reinforced by Russia. Although 
the Rumanian people has little strong feeling either for or 
against Russia, there is no doubt that in influential quarters 
there is opposition to collaboration. The social and political 
forces mentioned earlier have not changed. As the German- 
Hungarian danger kas increased, however, this opposition 
has undoubtedly diminished. 

Che weakest point in the Rumanian defence is to the 
South. The Danube forms the greater part of the frontier 
with Bulgaria, and on its north side is a series of lakes and 
marshes which form a natural barrier. But east of Rustchuk 
the Danube turns north, and there is no natural boundary. 
The land contained by the Rumanian-Bulgarian frontier, the 
Danube, and the Black Sea, is called Dobrudja. Bulgaria 
clams the southern part of it, which was Bulgarian until 
1913, and was unfortunately seized by Rumania in that year, 
and again in 1919. The majority of its inhabitants are Turks, 
but it is certain that in this region Bulgarians outnumber 
Rumanians. It is also claimed ihat it forms the natural 
hinterland to the Bulgarian port of Varna, and is of more 
economic importance to Bulgaria than to Rumania. It is 
unfortunate that this dispute should exist. Bulgaria is not 
yet dominated by Germany to the same extent as Hungary, 
and has an interest in reconciling itself with Rumania to 
resist German imperialism. As long as this question is 
unsettled, good relations will be difficult. 

The prospects of solution, however, are small. In 
Rumania it is feared that the extreme chauvinist and pro- 
German elements in Sofia, who are known to be able to 
exercise pressure on the ruling group, would never be con- 
tent with the frontier of 1913, but would demand the whole 
Dobrudja and even part of Bessarabia. In the existing 
State of tension, when all the patriotism of the people is 
concentrated to defend the national soil, cession of territory 
is impossible. Such action would demoralise the people and 
destroy the prestige of the Government. 

If Bulgaria attacked Rumania, she 
be attacked at once by Turkey and Greece. 


would herself 
The 
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German-Hungarian army advancing from the West would 
be held up where the Carpathians meet the Danube, and 
could establish no connection with Bulgaria, which would be 
overrun from three sides. If, however, Germany could per- 
suade Prince Paul of Jugoslavia to interpret his “ neutrality ” 
in such a way as to allow the passage of German troops by 
the railways of Vojvodina and Eastern Serbia to the Bulgarian 
frontier, the situation would be very different, and Rumania 
would be in great danger. Granted the strength and violence 
of anti-German feeling in all classes and in all regions of 
Jugoslavia, this is unlikely, but it must not be considered 
impossible. Jugoslavia is the key to the Balkans. Jugoslav 
policy will decide whether Bulgaria shall remain neutral, or 
risk all on an attack on Rumania together with Germany 
and Hungary. And Jugoslav policy will be decided by the 
result of the negotiations that have been taking place for 
several months for an agreement between Serbs and Croats. 
This is an internal question, but on its solution depends the 
balance of power in South-Eastern Europe. 


THE PROPHETS 


PERHAPS I always knew what they were sayings 

Even the early messengers who walked 

Into my life from books where they were staying, 
Those beautiful machines that never talked 

But let the small boy worship them and learn 

All their long names whose hardness made him proud ; 
Love was a word they never said aloud 

As something that a picture can’t return. 


And later when I hunted the Good Place, 
Abandoned lead-mines let themselves be caught ; 
There was no pity in the adit’s face, 
The rusty winding-engine never taught 
One obviously too apt, to say “ Too Late”: 
Their lack of shyness was a way of praising 
Just what I didn’t know, why I was gazing, 
While all their lack of answer whispered “ Wait,” 
And taught me gradually without coercion, 
The calm with which they took complete desertion 
As proof that you existed. 

It was true. 


For now I have the answer from the face 
That never will go back into a book 

But asks for all my life, and is the Place 
Where all I touch is moved to an embrace, 
And there is no such thing as a vain look. 


W. H. AuDEN. 


PRIMROSE HILL 


THEY cut the trees away: 
By day the lean guns leer 
Across their concrete walls; 
The evening falls 

On four guns tucked in bed. 


The top of the hill is bare, 

But the trees beneath it stretch 
Through Regent’s Park and reach 
A rim of jewelled lights— 

The music of the fair. 


And the wind gets up and blows 
The lamps between the trees 
And all the leaves are waves 
And the top of Primrose Hill 
A raft on stormy seas. 


Some night the raft will lift 
Upon a larger swell, 
And the evil sirens call 
And the searchlights quest and shift, 
And out of the Milky Way 
The impartial bombs will fall. 
Lours MacNEICE, 
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OAK OR ELM? 


By FREDERIC EVANS 


FTER a sudden attack of pneumonia Meurig Dafydd 

of the ‘Lamb and Flag’ Inn at the crossroads had 
breathed his last. He was barely forty years old. Son of 
Farmer Dafydd of Ynyslan, he had become, as so often is 
the wont of the sons of Welsh farmers, host of an inn where 
farmer folk called on market-days. Meurig had married the 
late innkeeper’s daughter, Shonéd, though unkind critics and 
candid friends said he had done it when “under the in- 
fluence,” for was it not well known to all the farmer folk 
that it was Ann Trefaldwyn whom he really loved—a girl 
from the same kind of farming stock as himself? 

But it was Shonéd who had married him and made the 
man of the fields and open spaces a bar-loafer in her own 
inn. When the pneumonia took him, he had no health to 
resist it, for the inaction and tippling of his life at the inn 
had changed him from a lean bronzed stripling int a 
coarsened and somewhat bloated time-server. Ann Tre- 
faldwyn could never forgive Shonéd for this even if she would 
have forgiven her for marrying Meurig. Shonéd hated Ann 
with that hatred born of the sure knowledge that the man 
she had captured still longed for his first love and the healthy 
farming life that she represented. 

Whenever Meurig was pensive, 
bitingly : 

“ Thinkin’ of that there old Ann Trefaldwyn you are 
again, man. ... Too late now it is, indeed to goodness.” 
Meurig never denied it, but only applied himself more 
assiduously to the whisky bottle. 

Shonéd’s hatred of Ann grew with the years and with 
Meurig’s increasing dissolutions. “ Nothing I would not do 
to spite that old Ann Trefaldwyn,” she would say, “ for 
she still has her eye on my Meurig and Meurig his mind 
on her.” Ann had not married, although she had had many 
good offers when she drove to market in her smart gig or 
rode to hounds with the Bwllfa Hunt. Her smartness and 
good style enraged the now somewhat slatternly Shonéd. 

When Meurig died, there was in Shonéd’s heart a savage 
satisfaction that now at last all thoughts of Ann had died in 
him too. 

“ He died as my husband—not hers,” she said to herself 
with grim satisfaction. 

The arrangements had to be made for the burial. Shonéd 
sent for William Saer, the carpenter, who made the coffins 
for all the farmer folk and their relations and in between 
burials their dung-carts, their gamboes or haywains and 
their barns. 

“Make you for me a coffin for Meurig, William,” said 
Shonéd. 

“ Hoak to be sure,” said William Saer. 

“Cost more will oak than the elm—will it not?” 
Shonéd. 

“ Five pounds more will it be,” said the Saer. 

“What a waste of good money—only to rot in the 
churchyard,” said Shonéd. “Do this favour, William, for 
me—make the coffin of elm but send the bill in for oak. 
No one will know no better and I will pay you for the elm 
and get five pounds from the insurance for myself. Little 
enough that is for a poor widow.” 

“ Buried in helm no one of the Dafydds of Ynyslan ever 
was,” said William Saer. 

“Elm is good enough in these times,” said Shonéd. 

“ Hoak it must be, if I make it,” said the Saer. 

“Go I will to the English undertaker at Penybont, if 
you will not do as I ask,” said Shonéd. 

“No one shall bury one of the Dafydds of Ynyslan but 
myself as long as I am alive,” said William Saer. 

“* Make the coffin you will then? ” said Shonéd. 


Shonéd would say 


asked 


** Make the coffin I will,” said William Saer. 


“And you will make out the bill for cak and charge me 
for elm?” said Shonéd. 

“ Make out the bill for hoak, I will,” said the Saer, 

“And not charge me for oak?” she persisted. 

“And not charge you for the hoak,” he replied, 

But when the coffin came to be delivered, oak it was with 
the best of brass trimmings and lined in white figured velvet 
padded with warm cotton wool. Meurig Dafydd’s last resp. 
ing-place was soft like the bed of a child. In it his cold 
features gained a new dignity. 

“Pay you for the oak I will not,” said Shonéd in a Tage, 
“Elm was what I said—elm.” 

“No Dafydd of Ynyslan was ever buried in helm,” said 
the Saer. 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” said Shonéd. 
for elm and only elm.” 

Then she changed her tone and gave the Saer some of 
her best brandy. 

“Do me the favour, William Saer bach,” she said, “and 
make the real charge to me as small as you can but the bill 
for the insurance as big as you can.” 

William Saer’s eyes twinkled—rather 
although he was a kindly man as a rule. 

“ Charge you as little as possible I will,” said he. 

And thus Meurig Dafydd was buried in the churchyard 
around the little church upon the hill. The tenor bell 
tolled as the funeral came into the village, the coffin borne 
on the shoulders of sturdy farmers. The burial hymn was 
sung by the assembled company. “There will be a 
multitude of wondrous things,” they sing, and the deep 
notes of the bass mingled with the high tenors and 
sopranos as the sound of the hymn seemed to echo to the 
green hills around. 

“Oak coffin and brass furniture of the best it was for 
Meurig,” said one of the farmer folk. 

“ Ay—never was a Dafydd of Ynyslan buried in elm,” 
said another. ; 

“ Shonéd—fair play to her—did the right thing by 
Meurig in the end. Buried him in oak she did, as was 
right and proper,” said a distant cousin. 

And, after a few pints at the village inn near the church- 
yard, one of the many mourners said to another: 

“ Buried in the proper style he was ... Shonéd wanted 
to show Ann Trefaldwyn that she could bury him right and 
proper—in oak, not elm.” 

“ Ay, ay, that’s a fact,” nodded the other head in appro- 
val. In death, at any rate, it seemed that Shonéd had 
recognised the standing of a Dafydd in local society. 

Then William Sacr—after the interval of a few discreet 
days—presented his bill for the coffin to the widow at the 
“Lamb and Flag.’ 

“ Brought the bill for the coffin I have,” he said in his 
gentle voice. But his eyes twinkled more brightly than ever. 

““Where’s my specs?” said Shonéd. ‘“ Mind you, pay 
you I will, only for elm.” 

She opened the paper—and stared. 

“* What kind of a bill is this? ” said she. “‘ To oak coffin 
for Meurig Dafydd nought pounds.’ This is no good for the 
insurance.” 

“ That is the bill for you,” said William Saer. 

“Nothing you do charge—nothing? ” said she. 

“ Nothing,” he replied, “to you.” 

“ No insurance will I get on a bill like this,” she stormed. 

“ That is the bill for you,” repeated the carpenter. 

Shonéd started. A cold fear struck her. “Then who 
did pay for the coffin? ” she asked. 

“Ann Trefaldwyn,” said William Saer. “ ‘A Dafydd of 
Ynyslan,’ said she, ‘ could not be buried in helm.’ ” 

And he took up his hat and leisurely left the inn. 


“1 will pay you 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


RECEIVED the other day a letter from the editor of a 

Paris newspaper in which he asked me two questions. 
The first question was “ Did I still keep a diary?” The 
second question was “ Did I consider that the diary habit was 
destructive of creative genius?” To the first question I 
answered that I had kept a careful diary for many years. 
To the second question I answered that, not possessing even 
the rudiments of creative genius, I did not regard myself as 
evidence ; but I admitted in principle that the art of the 
diarist is secondary or even parasitic. On thinking it over 
afterwards I came to the conclusion that there was something 
in this theory that no great diarists were creative geniuses and 
that few creative geniuses kept diaries. The diarist, as the 
conversationalist, is apt to dissipate in diurnal leakage those 
reservoirs of experience, under the hydraulic pressure of 
which great writing is produced. The diary is the resort of 
smaller natures. “I enjoy,” Wilde once remarked, “ the 
company of minor poets, since they put into their conversa- 
tion what they leave out of their books.” The reverse is also 
true. Great authors leave out of their conversation what 
they put into their books, and since the diary is a form of 
conversation, or interior monologue, great authors do not 
bother to keep diaries. 


+ 7 * * 


Yet what a solace is the diary habit to those lesser mortals 
who lead eventful but ineffective lives! The day passes in a 
whirl of distraction, telephones and taximeter cabs. History, 
during those sixteen hours, has jigged a few inches further 
upon the ticker-tape of time. And thus when one returns at 
midnight to the stillness of one’s room, as one draws the type- 
writer towards one and records the incidents of the past 
hours, one acquires a small but comforting sense of com- 
pletion, if not of achievement ; and the frustration, incom- 
petence and wastage of one’s day is in some degree mitigated. 
Those sixteen hours are closed, docketed, labelled ; they slip 
into the file ; the mere tabulation of ineffectiveness renders 
ineffectiveness less galling ; and one slides into sleep com- 
forted by the thought that activities, however ill-planned they 
may have been, are by these means given at least some 
semblance of the methodical. “ Dieu!” one exclaims, “ que 
la vie est quotidienne!” Knowing well enough that is 
nothing of the sort. 


Can it really be maintained that this theory applies to the 
great diaries of the past? Is it really true that all diaries 
have been written as a solace for ineffectiveness or as a sub- 
stitute for creative energy? Pepys and John Evelyn were 
anything but ineffective, since they lived full constructive 
lives. Swift and Byron were each of them confident of their 
own creative genius, yet they each of them wrote diaries 
The journals of such typically ineffective people as Amiel, 
Novalis and Barbellion are of such literary excellence as to 
render them almost works of art. Clearly the facile interro- 
gation of my French editor must require some qualification. 
I should restate his suggestion in the form of the following 
proposition: “ No diary has ever possessed intrinsic literary 
merit ; when it possesses that merit, it is not a diary but 
something else.” 


* * . 


Few people, I suppose, would contend that the pleasure 
we extract from Pepys, Evelyn, the de Goncourts, Greville, 
or Colonel Repington is a literary pleasure. I am not con- 
vinced even that it is a very reputable pleasure. The purely 
farrative diarists furnish valuable information, stimulate 
curiosity, create intimacy, minister to inquisitiveness, and 


provide much psychological delight. By the aggregation of 
a mass of personal detail, by the portrayal of daily hopes 
and fears, they provide analogies to our own experience 
to which we pleasurably adjust our minds. They also 
increase our self-esteem. Our own retrospective knowledge 
is always greater than that of the diarist whom we are 
reading; this gives us a sense of superiority. Nor is it 
ever unwelcome to read how these eminent or successful 
men were subject to the same recurrences of diffidence— 
to the same apprehensions of deafness, decline and death— 
which assail us in our own darker hours. From the reading 
of these diaries we derive entertainment, companionship 
and comfort. We do not derive from them literary enjoyment. 


* * * 


Conversely, the introspective diary, although it may be 
a work of literature, is not in the exact sense a diary at all ; 
it 1s an autobiographical confession in the way that the 
masterpieces of Rousseau and St. Augustine were auto- 
biographical confessions. There is, for instance, no partic- 
ular reason why the thought suggested to Amiel during his 
self-conscious saunterings by the quay-side at Geneva should 
have occurred upon one day rather than upon another. 
His moods were recurrent rather than diurnal. He adopted 
the diary form since he did not possess the health or the 
constructive ability to frame his pessimism in less frag- 
mentary form. Novalis, again, found it easier and more 
convenient to record the veerings of his hyjochondria, his 
visits to the cemetery, in the form of day-to-day 
annotations. Had he allowed the pressure of his experience 
to accumulate into a full reservoir of suffering he might well 
have written a tremendous masterpiece. As it was, he turned 
on the tap each evening in order to find relief. Nor did 
Barbellion possess the physical energy to shape his dis- 
appointments into a constructive pattern. Thus even Lord 
Ponsonby would agree that the introspective diary is 
the only diary which can provide literary pleasure ; and that 
by its very nature it is not a diary but autobiography in 
instalments. 

* * * * 

Wiat therefore are we to say of those diaries which have 
been left to us by men of unquestioned creative genius? One 
thinks at once of Swift’s Journal to Stella, and cf the short 
but brilliant diary which Byron kept at Ravenna. It is un- 
deniable that these journals possess great literary merit, and 
that they are written by men of creative force What I deny 
is that they are in any sense diaries. They are letters com- 
posed in diary form. Swift was writing with a beloved 
correspondent in mind. Byron also was well aware that his 
Ravenna journal would be read aloud to those who frequented 
Mr. John Murray's drawing-room in Albemarle Street. Yet 
what differentiates a diary from other forms of composition 
is its secrecy. The true diarist writes for no audience other 
than himself. The authentic diary must be subject to the 
lapses of memory, the errors in proportion, the moments of 
lassitude which assail an active person recording his activity 
at the close of an exhausting day. A too deliberate diary, 
such as Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, lacks 
spontaneity. The gossip-column of a sneak-guest such as 
Greville lacks essential candour. 

* * * * 

I thus come back to the point at which I started, the 
proposition put to me by my French enquirer. Men of 
action keep diaries in order to give a spurious sense of ful- 
filment to their daily inefficacy. Men of genius do not }+.:p 
diaries unless they wish to console themselves for the ceclinz 
in their creative powers 
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Commonwealth and Foreign 





TWO DICTATORS AGAINST TIROL 


BY A SUDTIROLER 


WHEN the Peace Treaties drew a frontier through the heart 
of Tirol, where in the whole course of history no political 
boundary had existed, the Tirolese found consolation in the 
knowledge that their unity of spirit survived. While the 
northern half of Tirol was now a part of the Austrian Republic, 
the southern half belonged to the Kingdom of Italy ; yet King 
Victor Emmanuel’s new subjects continued to call themselves 
Tirolese, and strove by every means in their power to main- 
tain their traditional character, more especially when this was 
subjected to the furious attacks of the Fascist régime. Today 
Tirol is to be erased from their hearts as it already is from 
the map, and the bitterness of this fact is all the greater 
because it is the Prophet of German nationalism who is 
Mussolini’s accomplice in this task. 

The character of the Tirolese accounts for the violence of 
their reaction. Like most mountain peoples, they are con- 
servative and slow-thinking, and will not adopt new ideas and 
forms until they have been well tried out elsewhere—and then 
only if they can be adapted to Tirolese life and habits. Thus 
the Italian attempts to assimilate the South Tirolese were pre- 
doomed to failure. National Socialism, too, with its loud 
propaganda methods, is foreign to the steady and self-contained 
character of the Tirolese. The Rosenberg philosophy is in too 
strong a contrast to their religious feeling, and the terrorist 
methods of the Third Reich cannot be reconciled with their 
fundamentally democratic and individualistic tradition. 

For these reasons Tirol has been from the first unreceptive 
to the National Socialist Idea, and it was no coincidence that 
Schuschnigg made his last speech in Innsbruck. He hoped 
that in Tirol, which was his own home, he would be able to 
lead the final struggle against Hitler, in the still living spirit of 
the Wars of Liberation of 1809. There is no doubt that in 
Tirol, even more than elsewhere, his Austrian plebiscite would 
have shown a strong majority against Hitler. 

The South Tirolese did not agree with the Austrian policy 
towards the Third Reich, since the differences between the 
two threw Austria back on Miussolini’s support, to secure 
which it was forced to disinterest itself in the South Tirol 
resistance. More than anything else they resented ihe 
Austrian Government’s action in suppressing the fortnightly 
paper Der Siidtiroler, published in Innsbruck, in which they 
spread information about the wrongs they suffered. They were 
brought to the conclusion that, in view of Austria’s weakness, 
nothing but a reconciliation between that country and Ger- 
many could bring them relief. The North Tirolese pointed 
out that Hitler had repeatedly made it clear that he was not 
interested in S. Tirol ; but the S. Tirolese insisted that Hitler 
was so strong a nationalist that this attitude could only be 
a tactical one, and that to no one but a united German people 
could they look for any serious attempt to restore their 
freedom. They were supported in this opinion by the 
National Socialists, whose object it was to discredit the policy 
of the Austrian Government as nationalistically treacherous. 
This is illustrated, for instance, by a statement made at a 
party gathering in Innsbruck by the present Minister of 
Justice Franck, that “only a Germany which stretches from 
the North Sea to the Brenner can bring freedom to the country 
between the Brenner and Salurn.” 

On such occasions the Italians would protest to the National 
Socialist Party Headquarters, and would even secure disavowals 
there, but at the same time they were so anxious to break 
down S. Tirolese loyalty to Austria and to North Tirol that 
they permitted the formation of sections of the National 
Socialist Party among the German nationals living in S. Tirol. 
It even happened that Fascist officials would attend the open- 
ing ceremonies of such “ cells,” where “ Heil Hitler! ” would 
be heard as well as “ Evviva Mussolini.” No doubt the Italians 
hoped thereby to bring confusion into the S. Tirolese outlook 
and to emphasise the greatness of the Fascist Idea, which had 
now conquered Germany, too. 

The S. Tirolese, however, came to quite a different con- 





~ 


clusion, seeing in these events a proof that the growing Power 
of Germany was reaching as far as S. Tirol, and they awaited 
with increasing certainty the hour of release. After th 
solution of the Saar problem, after the Anschluss, after the 
reunion of the Sudetenland with Germany, after the Tetum 
of Memel to the Reich, it seemed that their turn must come 
Whatever promises Hitler might make to Mussolini, the 
S. Tiro‘ese felt that, in the light of justice and of Nationalist 
theory, he could not ignore the irresistible logic of their claim 
It would be easier for the waters of the Etsch to flow up-hill 
than for a National Socialist Government to leave unsolyed 
this problem of German honour and German freedom. 

Now Hitler is so!ving this problem, though not in Ny sense 
of upholding German honour and freedom, but in a way 
which no Clerical or Communist, no “ international Jew” or 
Freemason would have dared attempt: by driving thes 
members of the “brotherhood of German peoples” from the 
home that has been theirs for a thousand years. 

It is now known that Hitler, during his visit to Rome, came 
to an agreement with Mussolini, determining that the S. Tiro- 
lese must either emigrate to the Reich or be transferred wo 
Southern Italy. This fact was revealed for the first time ip 
June this year, when a delegation of S. Tirolese went wp 
Germany to petition the German Government for help. The 
information was given, at a Berchtesgaden hotel, by one of 
Hitler’s subordinate officials, an interview with Hitler having 
been refused. A few days later the main points of the plan 
were officially explained by the German Consul-General in 
Milan to a meeting of German nationals at Meran. It is further 
known, through a reliable source, that the arrangement was 
also intended to remove one of Hitler’s financial embar- 
rassments. Germany, for unspecified reasons, but probably 
on account of the Spanish campaign, has a large debt to Italy, 
which it is not in a position to pay, since there is no longer a 
market for German-manufactured goods in Italy, and the 
German coal-supply is not sufficient to cover even the home 
demand. Italy will therefore not pay in cash for the property 
of the expelled S. Tirolese, but will credit it to Germany, 
while the S. Tirolese will receive compensation in Reichsmark. 

The news of the deal fell like a thunderbolt in Tirol. The 
duplicity of National Socialist policy, and its real attitude to 
S. Tirol, lie exposed, and the “ Blood and Soil” legend is 
shown up as nothing more than a pretext, while Hitler appears 
in the light of an enemy of the country. North Tirol feels 
that this blow is meant as a punishment for its refusal to 
support the party. 

The S. Tirolese find it almost impossible to throw off their 
illusions and to believe that Germany is ready to perpetrate 
something so unparalleled in the world’s history as the un- 
warranted expulsion of its sons from house and home. Tirol 
is to be destroyed in the name of Nationalism—small wonder 
that many cannot believe it, or cling to the hope that some 
unpredictable development may save them. They point out 
the impossibility of finding land to re-settle a quarter of 4 
million mountain peasants ; they recall the utter failure of the 
attempts made hitherto to settle Italians on S. Tirolese farms, 
and argue that the Italians cannot really intend to allow the 
fruitful valleys of S. Tirol to run to ruin. 


Confusion reigns, and the intensely bitter feeling spreads 
into North Tirol, where a year of the National Socialist 
régime, which has brutally ignored local tradition, has already 
brought disappointment and discontent, even in the ranks of 
the party. Hitler has found it necessary to deprive the 
Tirolese of their ancient right to carry arms and to dissolve 
the famous and, in the truest sense of the word, democratic 
militia organisation for home defence, founded in 1511 and 
known as the Standschuetzen. He knows that he has made 
enemies of the Tirolese and is taking preventive measures. 
But the Gestapo cannot suppress a moral revolt, and this 
moral revolt, starting from Tirol, will interfere considerably 
with Hitler’s plans. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


The Importance of Being Earnest. By Oscar Wilde. At 
the Globe. 
“AND yet to me the play came out fresh and exquisite as 
ever, and over the whole house almost every line was sending 
ripples of laughter—cumulative ripples that became waves, 
and receded only for fear of drowning the next line,” thus 
wrote Max Beerbohm in January, 1902. He went on to predict 
‘mmortality for a comedy which, since its first performance, 
had weathered so gracefully the passage of no less than seven 
years. (He did not call them momentous years ; but anyone 
else would have.) He made an extraordinarily acute diagnosis, 
in the light of that 1902 audience’s reactions, of the comedy’s 
chances as “a classic.” Seven years, he pointed out, was the 
awkward age for a play undergoing revival. “The things 
which once pleased our grandfathers are tolerable in com- 
parison with the things which once pleased us. If in the 
jymber of the latter we find something that still pleases us, 
pleases us as much as ever it did, then, surely, we may 
preen ourselves on the possession of a classic, and congratulate 





posterity.” 

Posterity must now repay the compliment, and congratulate 
On Monday night the fate of what stockbrokers 
stoutly yet quaintly call “civilisation as we know it” was 
already admittedly in the balance. On Monday night St. 
George and the dragon had suddenly decided to recognise 
that their interests were identical and democracy had (most 
unfairly) been stabbed in the back from in front. And yet 
on Monday night the audience at the Globe were dcing 
exactly what the audience at the St. James’s were doing in 
1902. They were laughing consumedly, and in exactly the 
way that Sir Max describes. 

They were, I think, being treated to a better production 
than Alexander’s, which Sir Max Beerbohm found lacking in 
respect for the author’s text. It without saying that 
Mr. Gielgud, in this context, commits neither the folly of 
omission nor the crime of a gloss. The words in Wilde’s 
dialogue were not merely well-chosen; they were the only 
They were, as it were, the ammunition on 
whose quality his attack on the audience relied. But they 
were not, as is often assumed, the whole of his offensive 
power. In The Importance of Being Earnest he has chosen 
his gound and made his plan in accordance with enduring 
principles—principles more solid, though less obvious, than 
any that are implicit in the texture of even the most brilliant 
style. His mainstay is not wit. His mainstay is nonsense. 
All the way through the play the action (and to a less extent 
the dialogue) had its roots in nonsense. Superficially the play 
is a fantasy—a fantasy of manners, and nothing more. But 
if it were nothing more, would it have filled and enchanted 
the St. James’s after seven years, the Globe after 46? 
Hardly. “When I see,a spade” (says one of the characters) 
“I call it a spade.” “I am glad to say” (says another) “ that 
I have never seen a spade.” But you cannot successfully 
stake a claim to immortality merely by not calling a spade 
a spade (which is Wilde’s most obvious gambit); nor can 
you do it merely by holding up a mirror to the most artificial 
aspect of a not very dramatic period (if you could, Restoration 
comedy would satisfy all the box-office requirements). No. 
The fact of the matter is that Wilde in this comedy was 
writing nonsense, the very best nonsense. Nonsense was a 
medium which, as Mr. Chesterton pointed out, was first 
exploited by the English in the late nineteenth century. It has 
proved its imperishable properties ; and from them (primarily) 
The Importance of Being Earnest derives its staying power. 

There is, too, a secondary consideration. Wilde wrote about 
the upper classes. They have always been the most comical 
element in the English population. They have also been the 
most conservative, the best entrenched ; jokes against them 
stand the test of time. The lower orders—well, Dickens knew 
how to make them make us laugh ; but his most entertaining 
characters are already as remote, almost, as Bottom and 
Falstaff. They are true to human nature, but not any longer 
to the surface of contemporary life, which is just what Lady 
Bracknell is. Her idiom has changed, and so have her 
immediate problems ; but her standards have not materially 
altered in 46 years. PETER FLEMING. 
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THE CINEMA 


‘“*Les Disparus de St. Agil.’’ At the Polytechnic. ——*t Young 
Man’s Fancy.’’ At the Leicester Square.——‘t Golden 
Gloves.’’ At the London Pavilion. 

It would be possible, I suppose, to praise and dismiss the 

new French film at the Polytechnic as a skilful, exciting, rather 

absurd “story for boys,” similar to the innumerable tales 
which come out around Christmas—The Boys of St. Ethel- 

burga’s, For the Sake of the Side, and their like. There is a 

headmaster who commits murder, and is tracked down and 

denounced by one of his pupils ; there is an art master who 

forges bank notes, a kidnapping, a secret passage behind a 

blackboard, but, strange though it may seem in such a plot, 

there is also a sense of reality; a child’s dream of what 

Alain-Fournier called “this wild life, full of risks, games and 

adventures,” is expressed through an adult imagination. One 

is reminded again and again, in the elusive poetry of the story 
of escape, of Fournier’s great novel Le Grand Meaulnes: the 
small curtained dormitory cells, the school play with its 
daggers and doublets, the master padding by at night on in- 
somniac feet, the classroom after dark by candlelight with the 
white nhosvhorescent chalk marks on the board, these are 
One 
remembers Fournier’s remark: “If I have been childish and 
weak and foolish, at least I have, at moments, had the strength 
in this infamous city to create my life like a marvellous fairy 
tale.” One is apt to forget that the literature of escape is litera- 
ture just because it is a real escape ; it contains a recognition 
of life as much as the action of a deserter contains the recogni- 
tion of an enemy ; For the Sake of the Side is not an escape—it 
is hallucination. But the author and director of Les Disparus 
know all there is to know about “ the infamous city.” You can 
recognise escape by its unsuccess: the shadow is always there 
across the fantasy, just as it is in folk tales, in the stories of 

Grimm. Golden Gloves, Young Man’s Fancy—these do not 

belong to the literature of escape, they are novelettes of 

hallucination. The characters are older in years than those 
in The Boys of St. Ethelburga’s, that’s all. 

Les Disparus has inevitably been compared with Emil and 
the Detectives: in both the criminals are brought to justice 
by a horde of children, and the infamous city casts much the 
same kind of shadow. We remember Rasp going to bed in 
his bowler in the horrible little hotel which belongs in a 
quarter nobody from St. Ethelburga’s has ever visited, and 
we shall remember a long while after the details of Les 
Disparus are forgotten M. Michel Simon as the forger and 
secret drinker, with his great loose squashy face and his un- 
convincing swagger, getting tiddly and malicious at the school 
play, furious with his class in an observation test because no 
one has noticed the engraver’s signature on a bank-note (they 
had all noticed the naked women), a grotesque and dangerous 
figure of fun who ends with a scream and a thud. (There are 
times when Simon reminds us of Laughton, but he is a less 
histrionic actor: we never notice the mechanics of his elastic 
voice.) Perhaps it is as well to add in these jittery days that 
the story is more humorous than sombre—the kidnapped child 
writing an account of his adventures in the old mill, badger- 
ing his admiring captors who read out the latest chapter every 
evening with pride and excitement; the little groups of 
quarrelling pedants ; the pale porter who believes in the evil 
eye; the whole unfamiliar atmosphere of a French school 
where a drum takes the place of the cracked bell and the 
worst accusation you can bring against another master is 
harshness to his class. The acting of the children is 
magnificent. 

Young Man’s Fancy is directed by Mr. John Stevenson, 
who made Tudor Rose. That picture seemed to me hope- 
lessly false in atmosphere, but it was cleverly directed. We 
don’t possess many good fiction directors in this country, and 
it is a pity Mr. Stevenson was not given something better to 
make than his own refined and bitter-sweet story. This is a 
period piece in the worse—the Coward—sense. One can, 
however, sit through it: Golden Gloves, with Mr. McLaglen 
as a retired and tearful champ (I nearly wrote chimp), who 
works as a doorkeeper so that his worthless son can be really 
“class” in a top hat, beat me after twenty minutes. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 
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A Note on Verdi’s ** Requiem” 
Two performances were given last week at Lucerne of 
Verdi’s Requiem, under Signor Toscanini’s direction, and, 
although neither was relayed by the B.B.C., no doubt many 
people with good sets will have listened to the broadcast from 
Sottens, apart from those fortunates who were able to renew 
of the performance in London 
the accepted 


more directly their experience 
last year. It has long seemed to me _ that 
history of the composition of the Reguiem needs modifica- 
That history is, briefly, that the “ Libera me,” the final 
I869Q as 


tion, 
movement of the work, was composed by Verdi in 
his contribution to a joint tribute to Rossini’s memory from 
a number of That project fell through. 
Two years later Verdi, in answer to a suggestion that he 
should complete the Requiem himself, replied that his 
correspondent was a rash and foolish man ; for, as the reprises 
of the “Requiem eternam” and “Dies Irae” were already 
composed, it would not require much effort to fill in the rest 
(which seems a large understatement). However, continues 
Verdi, the temptation will pass, and there is little fear of his 
adding one more useless example of Requiem Masses. 

The occasion of his changing his mind was the death of 
Manzoni in 1873, which affected Verdi deeply and resulted 
in the composition of the remaining movements. Now, it 
has usually been assumed, on the evidence of Verdi’s own 
statement, that the reprises of the “ Requiem eternam” and 
“Dies Irae,” which occur in the final section of the work, 
were written exactly as they stand in 1869, and that Verdi 
worked backwards from them to the beginning of the 
Requiem. The reprise of the “ Requiem eternam” is set for 
soprano solo with choral accompaniment, and provides the 
emotional climax of the work. Its theme is used to open 
the first movement of all, but here the melody is given to the 
erchestra while the chorus mutters the prayer for peace quietly 
in a monotone. It has always seemed to me contrary to the 
normal process of composition that Verdi should have written 
that version for solo and chorus first and then reduced it, 
omitting the lovely extension of the theme by the soprano 
solo, to its barest form. It is as though a composer should 
write the development of a symphony before considering the 
form to be taken by the themes in the exposition, and should 
then proceed to empty them of a great part of their emotional 
content. And that does not seem to me to make sense. 

The reprise of the “Dies Irae” contains internal evidence 
that confirms one’s doubts. The sequence of the “ Dies Irae ” 
is a long metrical poem, of which the first verse only concerns 
us. In the “Libera me” there occurs a reference, in prose, 
to this opening verse: “Dies irae, dies illa, calamitatis et 
miseriae.” Now, the melody to which Verdi set the poem 
fits it like a glove, but it does not fit the prose sentence, and 
in order to get in the music that goes with the second line 
of the verse (“Solvet saeclum in favilla”) Verdi has to go 
on repeating the first four words of the sentence and then fit 
in the rest of it, as best he can, to the music of the final line. 
It is extremely difficult to believe that he would have written 
for the prose-sentence music that does not really fit it, but 
does fit the verse, at a time when he was certainly not 
contemplating the composition of the Requiem as a whole. 

In explanation, I can only suggest that, when he did come 
to compose the Manzoni Requiem, Verdi found that 
the “reprises” which he thought would come in did not, in 
fact, prove adequate, and that he had to write something 
different, which he then substituted for the passages already 
written in the “Libera me,” and that he developed the 
music of “ Requiem eternam ” in the normal way and fitted 
the music design for the metrical “ Dies Irae” to the prose 
sentence as well as he could. The point is not very important. 
But, as Mr. Lubbock when the late Provost of 
Eton was asked what was the good of spending time on old 
manuscripts, James retorted: “Oh! what’s the good of any- 
thing?” On which his biographer’s comment is: “ Only 
second-rate minds waste time in calculating whether this or 
that is worth knowing.” But it has this value, that it does 
explain the difference in quality and style between these 
reprises, especially that of the “ Requiem eternam,” and the 
rest of the “ Libera me,” with its operatic ‘recitative and its 
jerky and rather trivial fugue, whose subject is interrupted 
by an orchestral bang on the off-beat of its last bar as in the 
atriotic march in Aida. DyNELEY Hussey. 
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SIGNES EXTERIEURS 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 
Par la force des choses les Francais sont devenus Philosophes 
Sans cela certains auraient pu hésiter a prendre des vacances 
cet été. Car les menaces extérieures persistent et elles s@ 
compliquent d’appréhensions d’ordre pécuniaire 
chére et les impéts augmentent, tandis qu’un 
surgit sous la forme de “ 


La vie reste 
; nouveau souq 
signes extérieurs de richesse.” 

En France nous n’aimons pas les contributions directes, 
Nous les considérons comme une invasion de la vie Privée 
Par contre, l’impét indirect a beau nous pressurer de toutes 
parts, nous l’acceptons sans trop regimber. C’est irraisonnable 
mais tous les arguments du monde n’y changeront rien, [¢ 
Francais est fait comme cela. II fallut la guerre pour asseoir 
Pimpét sur le revenu—avec de nombreuses exemptions, Et 
vingt-cing ans plus tard, @ en juger par les déclarations 
officielles, la fraude serait la régle plutét que T’exception, 
C’est certainement exagéré. Néanmoins, 4 chaque changement 
de gouvernement le premier soin du nouveau ministre des 
finances est d’annoncer des mesures contre les fraudeurs. 

Profitant du régime des décrets-lois, le ministre actue] q pris 
sur lui de trancher la question. I] a institué le principe d'un 
minimum imposable, basé sur certains signes extérieurs—loyer, 
domestiques, automobiles, yachts et écuries de course. Cela 
remonte au mois d’avril, mais on en parle encore. [I] y 
aura tout le temps pour discuter, puisque le minimum 
d’imposition ne doit entrer en application qu’a partir de I’an 
prochain. 

Ce décret-loi innove radicalement. D’une part il tend 4 
établir Pimpét sur le capital. Le ministre, du reste, ne Ia 
pas caché. A lavenir tout citoyen vivant sur son avoir se 
trouvera atteint par Pimpot. On le console en lui disant que 
le minimum d’imposition “est fixé 4 un niveau trés modéré.” 
Mais ce n’est pas la seule innovation. A lorigine de son 
application, il fut entendu que limpét sur le revenu n/aurait 
aucun caractére inquisitorial et qu’il ne violerait pas ce secret 
personnel auquel les Frangais sont si attachés. Pourtant le 
contréleur des contributions se trouve autorisé aujourd’hui a 
franchir le mur de la vie privée. Qu’en résultera-t-il? 

Le premiére conséquence sera sans doute d’atteindre d’asse2 
nombreux intermédiaires ou spéculateurs qui ménent vie large 
sans offrir de prise au fisc. Généralement ils affichent suffisam- 
ment leurs dépenses pour qu’on puisse les taxer d’office. Ce 
sera parfait. Mais tous les cas ne sont pas aussi simples. En 
matiére de dépenses les apparences peuvent étre trompeuses ; 
par exemple, la maison familiale amortie depuis longtemps, 
les jeunes mariés qui escomptent l’avenir et s’installent sans 
considération de leurs ressources actuelles, la veuve qui ne peut 
immeédiatement réduire son train de vie, le ménage chargé 
d’enfants qui ne saurait se passer de domestique malgré les 
sacrifices que cela entraine. Le décret-loi produira beaucoup 
de ricochets. 

Il] va de soi que la possession d’un yacht ou d’une écurie 
de course présuppose un joli revenu. Mais une automobile? 
Déja l’administration a reconnu que la puissance importe moins 
que l’age. Le pére de famille propriétaire d’une forte voiture, 
mais vieille et achetée d’occasion, n’est pas nécessairement plys 
riche que le célibataire qui ne pilote qu’une huit-chevaus, mais 
du dernier modéle et a carrosserie luxueuse. Le fisc Ia 
compris, puisqu’il a consenti de faire abstraction de véhicules 
comptant plus de dix ans d’age. Il lui fauvdra certaine- 
ment accepter d’autres accommodements. A la campagne, 
par exemple, de gros cultivateurs portent encore blouse 
et casquette, tandis qu’a la ville plus d’un modeste 
employé doit sacrifier aux apparences et se vétir 4 la derniére 
mode. 

Mais méme si l’on accepte le principe d’imposition selon les 
dépenses, deux questions se posent. D’abord les frais de con- 
tréle ne seront-ils pas élevés, en raison des recherches néces- 
saires pour établir les signes extérieurs? Ensuite le nouveau 
systéme est-il opportun? On demande aux Frangais de 
dépenser le plus possible afin d’aider 4 restaurer |’économie 
nationale. Qu’adviendra-t-il si en méme temps on impose ces 
dépenses? 

Cela nous raméne 4 notre point de départ. Les voyages et 
villégiatures figureront-ils au nombre des signes extérieurs? 
La encore les cas d’espéce ne manqueraient pas. En attendant, 
tout le monde est parti pour la campagne, la montagne ou |a 
mer. On ne reprendra les soucis qu’a la rentrée. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


wume harvest is in full swing some of the agricultural critics 
are expressing pleasure that the area under wheat has been 
reduced. The reduction is considerable, though the arable 
area is larger Their rejoicings are due to the belief that it 
is better business to grow fodder than food in a country 
iy adapted for stock. The view is largely the 
Daaish view. ‘This is not the place for a discussion of such 
farming philosophy ; but a word may be said in favour of 
for which many of our farmers still keep a sort of 
sentimental affection. I have heard a farmer—and a very 
good one—say: “ When I stop growing wheat, I stop farming.” 
Wheat is undoubtedly the king of grains, the eldest child of 
Ceres. In some respects it delights in the English: climate. 
Though it will not keep like Canadian wheat, which by its 
dryness is the best both of travellers and keepers yet the 
yield is immense on any comparison. It will not make so 
big a loaf as “ Manitoba hard,” but the savour of a loaf of 
recently threshed English wheat is vastly superior. The 
plant stands the winter with almost unvarying success, and 
the early sowing is of no little advantage in the routine of 
the farm. How our village people love to see a good field 
of wheat growing golden as harvest approaches! And it may 
be that purely aesthetic reasons have helped to make wheat 
the standard crop of the arable farm. It has happened 
on occasion that bad unripe wheat has been bought at a 
higher price by poultry-keepers than good ripe wheat by 
the millers; and such occurrences undoubtedly support the 
view of the votaries of animal husbandry. It seems not 
improbable that wheat will lose its supremacy in English 
farming; but most farmers will surrender it with a sigh. 
How glorious are some of this year’s crops! The sun has 
It has set a flourish on their quantity. 
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Where Trees Flourish 


Loud protests have been raised lately—and with full 
justification—at the defacement of the country in consequence 
of the extraction of iron ore. Certain districts, in Leicester- 
shire and Lincoln, for example, are a hideous spectacle. The 
scooping up of the shallow metal deposits leaves an uneven 
and barren ground. Now, many years after a number of local 
experiments—in Mountain Ash, to give one example—it was 
proved that a large variety of trees and bushes, such as horse 
chestnuts and brooms, grew profusely on much worse soil than 
isturned over by the iron-seeking scoops. The coal-tips, con- 
sisting of relic shale, were converted into groves and gardens. 
In the Midlands the roots of the trees would find their way to 
the buried top soil; and I would hazard the prophecy that 
after a year or two they would grow faster in this apparently 
barren soil than in fertile land where the sub-soil had not 
been disturbed. Unquestionably afforestation is the right 
remedy for the eye-sore. ‘There are dumps and heaps of 
refuse all over the country where the same cure is demanded. 
On the subject of shale-tips, a heap of very fine rejected coal- 
dust stands behind my house, and it would be in a small 
way a barren eye-sore were it not for chance seedlings of a 
polygonum baldschuanicum that seem to find their optimum 
of conditions in this unlikely medium. 


Two Ways with Wasps 


Wasps, which begin to be a menace as the plums ripen, 
can be destroyed by those who wish to destroy them in two 
ways which are more or less new to most people. The more 
interesting is perhaps hardly capable of a general application. 
It is to keep a wasp-eating toad. A writer in The Field said 
he took the roof off a hole where he had seen wasps busy 
and found a small nest almost emptied of grubs and quite 
deserted by the queen. A well-fed toad lay at the side of it 
and had spent his time in eating the grubs as they emerged. 
The second method, which is open to anyone, has been 
found very effective in some trials of this year. It is to 
Scatter a little derris powder in the mouth of the hole. The 
powder is said to be quite as lethal as the more dangerous 
Poisons usually employed, and it is unnecessary even to block 
the hole. The active wasps all perish, and the nest may be 
then dug out without inconvenience. This strange root, used 


for centuries by the Chinese for poisoning fish, is found 
more and more useful by gardeners. It first proved its 
efficacy in the destruction of the weevils that attack raspberries 
and loganberries; but there is scarcely an insect of this 
nature in the whole index expurgatorius that does not fall 
an easy victim. There have been cases where workers who 
prepare the powder have been mildly affected, but in general 
it may be called harmless. 


Fibrous Wealth 


The talk of finding a home for exiled Jews in British 
Guiana reminds me of a correspondence of some years ago, 
when there was a question of the commercial growing of 
certain fibrous plants. An experiment was indeed carried 
through in Suffolk. The most valuable plants of this nature 
are found in Guiana, which has remained a_ foolishly 
neglected country. Samples of the fibre, of both a strong 
and soft texture, are in my possession, and reached me with 
the following commendation from a resident in Guiana: 
British Guiana, although small (about the size of England), 
is admitted to be one of the richest countries in South 
America, not only in mineral wealth, but for its vegetable 
growths, amongst which are fibrous plants of great com- 
mercial value. Among others, are the Bromelia or wild pine- 
appie species, which grow wild in large quantities. The 
value of these fibres has been recognised for many years, but 
they have not been gathered and placed upon the market 
through the lack of machinery capable of extracting the fibre 
from the fleshy part of the leaf. 


Stolen Seed 


A number of people have been observed of late visiting a 
particular common for the purpose of collecting the seed of 
the prevailing grass. The turf there is particularly fine and 
springy, because a large proportion of the grass is composed 
of sheep’s fescue or red fescue. One of the innocent pilferers 
disclosed his methods. He sows the seed in pots, and later 
inserts the sod there formed into any bare spot on his lawn ; 
and by this means the whole texture of the lawn is gradually 
improved: the patches spread. It has been virtually proved 
by recent experiments that those who seek to make a good 
bowling green will get better, or, at least, much more endur- 
ing, resuits by sowing such fine grasses as flourish in the 
neighbourhood than by importing alien turf. The virtues 
of Cumberland turf are, of course, beyond dispute, and its 
transference gives quick results, but sowing the right sort 
of local grass gives the finer lawn in the sequel at a tithe of 
the expense. Essential errors are frequently committed on 
private lawns. The very worst sort of dressing is lime, which 
encourages the coarser grasses and will on occasion kill off 
all grasses by promoting the growth of clover. 


In the Garden 


One of the early apples that has ripened betimes this 
year—and flourished particularly—is James Grieve, perhaps 
the very best apple of its date; and it is not only blessed 
in itself: it is an excellent companion to the shy-bearing 
Cox. Beauty of Bath is earlier, of course, and is a better 
looker, but it is best left to those who sell apples rather than 
those who eat their own. To my thinking, the early apple 
with the most character is the distinctly unpopular Irish 
Peach. If there were a vote for the best eating apples, I 
would put St. Everard and Blenheim in the first four; but 
Blenheims have lost popularity, chiefly perhaps owing to the 
fact that they take longer than most sorts to come into 
bearing; and the world is in a hurry. In a good many 
orchards an excellent crop of apples is associated with an 
unusual amount of browned leaves. This malady is often due 
to a lack of potash in the soil ; and such trees should be marked 
for the reception of a good dose of some artificial manure, rich 
in potash, during the month of February. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. Signed letters 
are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THe Spectator] 


“ FAIR PLAY FOR THE TERRITORIALS ” 


S1r,—Having served in the T.A. from 1914 to 1938, I have 
read with interest “Fair Play for the Territorials” and 
Janus’ echoes from T.A. camps which appear in your issue 
of August 18th. 

These two articles I am sure, are based on experience 
derived from south-country units—an error which is all too 
often made. In the North of England the reserve of talent 
and ability in the ranks is not higher than that found among 
the officers. But apart from this, the first article is on the 
whole a just criticism, and I cannot see—conditions being as 
they are—how matters can be improved quickly. 

To understand the T.A. properly we must go back to 1920 
when the T.A. was re-formed. By the end of that year the 
T.A. was more or less up to strength and officered by men 
of experience. But gradually the country lost interest in the 
T.A., bounties were cut down, a year’s camp was cancelled, 
and it became the Cinderella service. The “strength” of 
officers suffered, too. Therefore in 1938 we were faced with 
a paucity of officers, 75 per cent. of whom had only a few 
years’ service. 

Then came the doubling of the T.A. and, as promised in 
1920, the increase in strength was made by the formation of 
second line or duplicate units. In many cases O.C.s original 
units and T.A. Associations have taken the long view, appre- 
ciated the situation correctly, and have appointed reserve 
officers to command new units. In other cases, seconds in 
command have been promoted and appointed to command, 
thereby increasing the shortage of experienced officers, and 
in those units we find captains with only a few years’ service. 

rhis is the reason why cooking arrangements break down; 
why men are kept waiting for their pay; why there is a 
weakness in command. All these are inexcusable, but the 
reason is the past lack of interest in the T.A. It does not 
help to point out now that if only the young men of today 
had joined a few years ago, they would be in a better position 
to serve their country in a critical time. 

It is a serious situation which will be aggravated by casual- 
ties. If we are allowed time—and quite a lot may have been 
planned by Herr Hitler in the interval—the authorities should 
recall now far more officers of the T.A. Reserve who are 
willing and able to give of their time to the inexperienced T.A. 
During the whole of their service these officers have been 
reported upon in confidential reports. It should not be diffi- 
cult to pick out those with excellent records. They may be 
a little out of date as regards the intricacies of new weapons, 
but they know the principles of war, that the care of their 
men comes first, that order followed by counter-order leads 
to disorder, that men should not be “ bothered ” about! 

And this brings me to the “ incredible violence of the T.A. 
language.” Yes, Janus, you are quite wrong. After the 
Great War I served my time in a shipyard and found that 
then and now the Army has still much to learn. 

Lest I be thought to be grinding my own axe, Sir, I enclose 
my card, and beg to remain, T.A.R.O. 





S1r,—As a serving Territorial I wish to congratulate you upon 
your article in last week’s number on the Territorial Army. 

From personal experience in the ranks, I feel that your 
criticisms are well justified, certainly as regards administrative 
shortcomings and bad camp-cooking. 

Your remarks about the frequent failure to give adequate 
encouragement to the keen and intelligent majority of the 
rank and file to master their subject as quickly as possible are 
also apposite, although shortage of equipment and expert 
instructors doubtless makes this problem difficult. But it docs 
seem that a more generous provision of text-books (many of 
which cannot now be bought), combined with a co-ordinated 
system of lectures and “home study” courses should be 
possible to arrange. 

As for your comments on administrative muddling, this is a 
common subject of complaint. Doubtless it varies consider- 
ably in different units, according to the ability of the 


regimental officers and senior N.C.O.’s. But there jis often 
too much of the “order, counter-order, disorder” business 
combined with time-wasting “eyewash” inspections and 
general “ messing about ” which exasperates the keen volunteer 
eager to get on with the real job. Nor are administrative 
shortcomings confined to regimental affairs. I recall the 
scornful derision among the men of my battery in the Septem- 
ber crisis when they found that half their guns could not fire 
effectively during the first twenty-four hours of mobilisation 
because the “brass hats” had not supplied the proper 
equipment! 

That the officers should be the weak spot in the T.A. js 
natural, for their task is the most difficult, and most of them 
cannot get time off any more than the men to take advantage 
of long courses. Perhaps a regular system of night school for 
officers would do much to remedy this defect. 

Finally, why should not the undoubted intelligence and 
keenness of “ other ranks ” be utilised by some system whereby 
complaints and suggestions on matters of administration, 
training and general conditions could be regularly raised and 
discussed between C.O.’s and representatives of the junior 
officers, N.C.O.’s and men. The Blimps may yell “ Bolshe- 
vism,” but it does seem absurd that while police and civil 
servants have their elected representatives to discuss with the 
authorities matters concerning their profession, citizens who 
are organised to defend their country should have no recog- 
nised machinery for discussing general grievances, or making 
suggestions for the greater efficiency of the Service—I am, 
Sir, &c., “ A.A, GUNNER.” 


Sir,—Your talented correspondent Janus, in his second 
paragraph of last week, suggests that the Regular Army is 
remarkable for the violence of its language. It would be 
very interesting to one at least of your readers to hear what 
is the foundation for this opinion, and what recent experi- 
ence of Janus’s own leads him to feel justified in giving it 
currency in your columns. Unless some marked change has 
taken place of late, it is fair to assume that the individuals 
who from time to time compose the Army, or any other 
branch of H.M. Forces, do not differ widely in their style 
and manner of speech from the general body of the popula- 
tion from whom they are drawn. Perhaps, however, Janus 
has some set of facts in his possession which support his 
view that joining the Army has an unfortunate effect on 
the language of the recruit. It must surely have some wider 
foundation than the exasperated comments of a_ Territorial 
battery on being subjected to the experience which he 
describes. 

I must not ask for much more of your space in order to 
deal with the article on the preceding page. Its plea for the 
best possible supply of equipment and training facilities for 
the Territorial Army can be approved unreservedly. It may 
be suggested, however, that it does but indifferent justice to 
the effort and the self-sacrifice so freely given by the officers 
of that Army, the great majority of whom are busy men with 
their own living to earn.—Your obedient servant, 

The Brand, Loughborough. R. E. Martin. 

[Janus writes: “The statement was based on recent per- 
sonal experience of Regulars at a Territorial camp.”] 


S1r,—Your excellent article “Fair Play for the Territorials” 
raises a number of questions of far-reaching importance. But 
I suggest that you touch the root of the difficulty when you 
say: 

“The new recruits are of a different kind from those who 
previously entered the Territorial Army. Their standard of educa- 
tion, their powers of judgement and criticism, are considerably 
higher, and they have enlisted, with few exceptions, in response 
to a grave appeal at a moment which they know to be critical 
for their country. Very often they have enlisted despite that 
profound antipathy to the Army and to soldiering which most 
Englishmen share.” 

Those who are joining the Territorial Army today should 
not forget that we owe an immense debt of gratitude to those 
who have kept alive the essential cadres on which our national 
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expansion is now being based. These men have kept their 
units in existence over the last twenty years, often at con- 
siderabie personal expense in time and money, and in the 
teeth of “ that profound antipathy to the Army and to soldier- 
ing which most Englishmen share.” Reasonable economy is 
one thing, but making bricks without straw, which is the 
normal peace-time tradition of our Army, both Regular and 
Territorial, does not make for efficiency in time of emergency. 
The wonder is that we are as efficient as we are. 

The course of the “more intelligent” new entry is clear. 
They can put their backs into the job of raising the general 
standard of their units and prepare themselves to take com- 
missions. For the rest, the Territorial Army is a citizen force 
and this is a democratic country. In the last resort it is to 
the citizen himself that the Territorial Army must look for 
fair play, not only in times of emergency like the present, but 
at all times. If he finds some traditions that are out of date 
or abuses that require remedying, it is up to him to get busy 
about them.—Yours faithfully, B. T. REYNOLDS. 

49 Palace Gardens Terrace, W.8. 


REFUGEES ERRANT 


Sir—All those who have had to deal with the refugee 
problem are aware of the situation created by unscrupulous 
shipping companies or “travel agencies ” who offer to carry 
immigrants to some foreign land, usually Palestine, guarantee- 
ing them permission to land and settle even if they have no 
legal authorisation. Those who trust those promises find 
themselves packed on board usually tiny ships unfit to carry 
passengers, and discover that no harbour in Palestine or else- 
where will allow them to land. They wander on the high 
seas outside anybody’s territorial waters or jurisdiction, some- 
times for weeks, until the captain either manages to land them 
clandestinely or decides to return with them to the port of 
departure, indifferent to what may happen to them after. 

The recent case of the ‘St. Louis’ was only an extreme 
one of the kind. The exceptional publicity it attracted spared 
her occupants a return to Germany and concentration camps. 
But at the present time several ships are known to be wander- 
ing in the Eastern Mediterranean hoping to land their passen- 
gers in Palestine, a hope which the precautions now taken 
against clandestine immigration render absolutely illusory. In 
fact, they presumably will not be allowed to land anywhere. 

A particularly pitiful case is that of a ship from Rumania 
carrying some 700 refugees from Czecho-Slovakia, nearly all 
from the professional middle-class, which came into Beyrouth 
some two weeks ago short of food and water, infested by rats, 
with people suffering from scurvy. As an exceptional favour, 
they were allowed to land in the Harbour Quarantine 
Quarters, and have been maintained there by the charity of 
the Beyrouth Jewish community and other sympathisers. 
They are still here, and everything that can be thought of is 
being tried to save them from a forced return to Rumania 
and Prague, with what success we cannot tell yet. 

The immediate problem, however, is not that of this par- 
ticular boatload, whose fate will have been settled before 
these lines reach any readers. It is that of the other boat- 
loads now at sea and of more boatloads likely to be embarked 
in the weeks to come, and even if the exposure of this in- 
human traffic leads to suppression by the authorities, this 
leaves still untouched the plight of the thousands of would-be 
refugees who do not know where to go. 

The fundamental problem seems to be that existing arrange- 
ments can only deal with refugees who have received a visa 
or other pass for a definite country permanently or tem- 
porarily. Without such an authorisation, which is strictly 
individual, no legal entry is possible anywhere, and no 
reputable refugee organisations can connive at illegal immi- 
gration quite apart from its increasing difficulty. 

The suggestion we venture to make may have been already 
considered and turned down ; we do not know, but bring it 
forward for what you may think it is worth. It is this: what 
seems to be needed is a place, probably several places, where 
anyone can find temporary shelter while steps can be taken 
to find him some permanent home, places to which one can 
Z0 without a visa (though not without identification papers). 
Such centres should be preferably accessible by sea so as to 
obviate the problem of transit through unwelcoming countries ; 
they should form areas in which the refugees are effectively 
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segregated so as to be unable to effect clandestine settle- 
ment into the country or to enter the local labour market. 
These are, we understand, the lines on which the French have 
dealt with the problem of Spanish refugees. What is needed 
is something similar for refugees from Central Europe. 

The difficulties of organisation should not be really serious. 
If the Army can set up camps at very short notice on a large 
scale, such civilian camps, which would need much less 
equipment and could practically run themselves, should be 
easy enough to establish. The problem of location is more 
complicated. We venture to suggest the hinterland of Cyprus, 
the coasts of Tunisia and Algeria, or of South France. Turkey 
might not be unwilling to co-operate (Syria is out of the ques- 
tion owing to its proximity to Palestine, access to which is 
now finally barred for months). 

There remains the question of finance. This obviously 
cannot be the sole responsibility of the country offering hos- 
pitality. It must be a matter for existing refugee organisa- 
tions with the help of governmental international funds, such 
as were recently indicated in official pronouncements in Great 
Britain and France. 

We may be told that we are underestimating the difficulties 
and complications of such a scheme. We would in reply urge 
two considerations. First, that at least some committee or 
individuals should explore the suggestions in all their aspects 
and urge them on the competent authorities before they be 
turned down. We would gladly take this up ourselves, but it 
can obviously only be done by people living in Western 
Europe.—Yours, &c., 

DANIEL OLIVER and Others, 
The Society of Friends, Lebanon 
The Daniel and Emily Oliver Orphanages, 
Hammana, Beyrouth, Syria. 


UNEMPLOYABLES AND UNEMPLOYED 


S1R,—Would you allow me space to reply to Rev. J. H. 
Shackleton Bailey’s letter in the last issue of The Spectator? 

If Mr. Shackleton Bailey re-reads my letter in the issue 
of The Spectator dated August 11th, he will find the definition 
of the hard core of unemployment is “the unemployables 
and those who stubbornly refuse to work,” and that it is Mr. 
Hobson’s definition and not mine. 

However, if one considers all the available evidence on the 
subject carefully, it would seem to be a fairly correct definition 
with the number “who stubbornly refuse to work” very very 
small. 

To quote two reports of the Pilgrim Trust: 

(1) Two sisters living in Leicester. One received 15s. per 
week unemployment allowance, the other received 17s. 6d. less 
3s. 6d. expenses for a full week’s work. 

(2) A labourer with a family received 41s. per week U.A.B. 
allowance, but accepted work at exactly the same money and 
in all probability additional expenditure. 

It is often true that an unemployed person is offered a 
job at much the same money as the benefit to which he or 
she is entitled when unemployed, and such jobs are some- 
times not accepted, with the result that such people are soon 
referred to as those who “stubbornly refuse to work.” This 
is very often true of the kind of pay offered farm labourers 
and domestic servants, for whom apparently there is such a 
colossal demand. 

“The unemployables,” however, who form the bulk of 
the hard core are by no means “workshy,” but are men 
generally past middle age who simply cannot get work. They 
have been allowed to rust fhrough no fault of their own. 

There is no question of dealing with large numbers of 
“sluggards” or “lazinéss,’ and Christian people are not 
being asked by me to encourage “vice,” but to realise that 
this is God’s world and that we are all His children, whether 
unemployed or not. Believing this, I humbly suggest that 
those unfortunate enough to be unemployed deserve the kind 
of Christian treatment in keeping with the brotherhood of 
man under the Fatherhood of God. This may not necessarily 
be in keeping with that “premium upon industry and 
efficiency ” as interpreted and abused by many supporters of 
“the much-criticised capitalist system,” who wax fat as a 
result of industriously and efficiently sweating labour. 

In conclusion, the N.A.A.U. wants to see unemployment 
and all that it means conquered. This means the raising of 
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the standard of living for the majority and not “ maintaining 
the present high standard,” as suggested by Mr. Shackleton 
Bailey. 

According to reliable figures, 80 per cent. of wage-earners 
today receive £250 per annum or less, with the large majority 
“earning ” £125 or less, and on top of this there are well over 
a million and a quarter unemployed registered and un- 
registered. To me not a very high “ standard of living.” 

I am sure Mr. Shackleton Bailey would agree that if today, 
instead of so much hate, suspicion and doubt, there was a 
little more love, consideration and kindliness and a will to 
understanding our less fortunate fellows, there would be found 
in each man’s life sorrow and suffering enough to disarm all 
hostility. Wittram G. MILLMAN. 

Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


THE WAR-GUILT CLAUSE 


S1r,—In connexion with the so-called “ war-guilt” clause of 
the Treaty of Versailles, it is, I think, useful to recall what 
Mr. Wickham Steed has said on the subject in his book Vital 
Peace. He writes as follows (pp. 148-9): 

“ Article 231 was not, and was not intended to be, an affirma- 
tion of German ‘war guilt’ in the moral sense—as the German 
Delegation were informed at Versailles when they made inquiry 
upon this very point. It was a legal statement of claim against 
Germany and her allies for such reparation as they could make 
for damage done in a war which their aggression had brought on. 
Indeed, the next Article, 232, recognised that ‘the resources of 
Germany are not adequate . . . to make complete reparation for 
all such loss and damage.’ ” 

But from the very beginning the word “ responsible” was 
rendered into German by the ambiguous word schuldig, 
of which the current meaning is “guilty.” Months passed 
before the German Government could be induced to issue a 
proper German translation of Article 231. If it be argued 
that the words “imposed” and “aggression” amounted to 
an affirmation of German and Austro-Hungarian “war guilt,” 
the counter-argument cannot be gainsaid that Austria- 
Hungary was under no constraint to declare war against 
Serbia, nor was Germany forced to violate the neutrality of 
Belgium—as she had long intended to do. Otherwise there 
would have been no meaning in the German Chancellor’s 
words to the Reichstag on August 4th, 1914: “The wrong— 
I speak openly—that we are doing we will endeavour to make 
good as soon as our military goal has been reached.” 

The truth is that the agitation against the so-called “ war- 
guilt lie” in which the Governments of the Weimar Republic 
engaged from the outset was mainly directed against the 
Allied claim for reparations.”—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN DE B. LANCASTER. 

Courtrai, Evesham Road, Reigate. 


SIGNPOSTS TO SHELTERS 


S1r,—In a broadcast I gave in the “Civil Defence” series 
last Tuesday I described how, in the streets of Spanish 
Republican towns, black arrows were painted up to point the 
way to the nearest suitable place of refuge—generally a base- 
ment—so that therefore people caught in the streets by air- 
raids could rely upon finding a place of comparative security 
within about a minute’s sprinting distance of any given point, 
and urged that similar measures should be taken in this 
country now. 

To illustrate my point I will take the case of one of our 
chief seaports—which I will call Northtown, to avoid invidious 
distinctions. On Saturday night I walked through the streets 
of Northtown. They were crowded with happy people en- 
joying their week-end. What, I wondered, would happen if 
there is an air-raid alarm NOW? War would probably begin 
with immediate raids upon our main centres, and the air-raid 
warning might be the first indication to those happy crowds 
that the most ruthless war in history was beginning. Probably 
they would disregard the sirens—even if they heard them they 
would not believe that the sound meant war. Then, pre- 
sumably, most of the lights would fade out, the police would 
realise what was happening, wardens would appear. But what 
could they do for the security of those crowds? In the dark- 


” 


ness there would be panic—there would be nowhere for the 
crowds to go. 
—not one. 


There are no visible shelters in all those streets 
There are innumerable basements—but the shops 


and offices giving access to them were heavily barred up, and 
could not be opened in a hurry by anybody except ‘their 
absent owners. Potential shelters everywhere—but not one 
available for those crowds. 

And so the lesson which I wish to teach NOW would be 
learnt too late to save the lives of scores of people trampled 
to death in the inevitable panic—too late to save the lives of 
hundreds, if bombs did fall in those streets. I have seen 
such things happen in Spanish towns unexpectedly overtaken 
by the tide of war. Why do we not learn the lessons which 
the Spanish War taught? We were warned by the September 
crisis. Nearly a year has elapsed since then. Perhaps there 
will be no second warning. This is a problem, not of con- 
struction, but of timely organisation. 

May I add a word about Anderson shelters? These have 
been criticised and ridiculed—in my opinion unfairly. These 
shelters would serve the purpose for which they are provided 
IF they are sunk deep and well banked and IF—above all— 
their entrances are properly protected. If entrances are not 
protected, these shelters may prove death-traps. Therefore, 
local authorities who, when erecting specimen Anderson 
shelters, do not show full protection for the entrances, do a 
great disservice by misleading the public. The same remarks 
apply to newspaper cartoons which show improperly erected 
shelters and to exhibitions of “ ideal homes ” which encourage 
the public to make decorative summerhouses of their shelters, 
Folly of this sort is a crime against the nation.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, J. SwiRE 

(formerly Reuter’s Chief Correspondent with the 
Republican Forces in Spain). 
Royal Societies Club, 63 St. James’s Street, London, S.W. 1. 


SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY PRINCIPALS 


S1r,—Mr. St. John Ervine is an old hand at controversy, and 
I am a mere novice. Yet I have always been given to under- 
stand that the first rule for fair play in this art is to quote 
the whole of any specific sentence to which objection is taken. 
Mr. Ervine builds his letter on the last dozen words of a 
sentence of mine which ran: “Envisage the cherubic Mr. 
Anthony Bushell, making no pretence of being a day older 
than himself, as a principal in a country where University 
principals are invariably nearer eighty than twenty-five.” He 
proceeds to a quite unwarranted assumption that here I, like 
the rest of my “sour-bellied” generation, am being rude to 
old age! 

I am engaged in dramatic criticism solely and simply, and 
Mr. Ervine, who can be as harsh as he likes to my generation, 
must not be unfair to me as a colleague in dramatic criticism. If 
he must raise this point about the two generations, his and 
mine, I really cannot see that there is much to choose between 
the two in this present matter of throwing away the world 
for an old marching song! 

Mr. Ervine’s detailed statistics about the ages of University 
principals seems to me quite irrelevant. To my mind, it no 
more matters that the first principal I sat under, the late Sir 
Donald Macalister, was well over eighty, than that the last, 
the late Sir Robert Rait, was only in his fifties. I revered 
Sir Donald, and thought Sir Robert a great gentleman. Sir 
Hector Hetherington, whom Mr. Ervine also mentions, is the 
present Principal at Glasgow. He taught me all I know of 
the subject of Logic, and I cannot conceive that Mr. Ervine 
himself might not have learned something under that same 
kindly and well-tempered tuition.—Yours, 


33 King Street, W.C. 2. ALAN DENT. 


QUEER ENGLAND 


S1r,—I have recently returned from a holiday in England. I 
found the English individually charming and _ collectively 
incomprehensible. One night, returning to our flat, we 
brought in cooked food for our supper, sundry things from 
a delicatessen counter, but bottles of milk standing on the 
counter were forbidden us. “ After hours,” but we could 
go a few yards down the road and buy bottles of beer! 
Another time, at a week-end, we ran out of bread. I spent 
Sunday forenoon touring the countryside, finding to my 
surprise that, although shops were open and had bread, they 
were forbidden to sell it. I could have all sorts of edibie and 
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inedible luxuries—sweets, cake, chocolate, cigarettes, minerals 
_but not bread. 

I could never get an adequate explanation of this. I 
thought it possible that it might be that the British Govern- 
ment was biassed against the sale of milk and bread, favour- 
ing rather cakes and ale, until I remembered that the = Drink 
More Milk” campaign has the blessing of the Minister of 
Agriculture, and that subsidies are paid for the growing of 
wheat. 

[ was informed, rather half-heartedly by a friend, that these 
restrictions were designed to benefit shop-assistants, that it 
was intended in this way to reduce their working hours and 
increase their leisure. But when I asked my informant if 
the girl in the delicatessen shop was, as a purveyor of milk, to 
be considered as being at the cinema or local dance hall, 
while in her capacity of seller of pork pies, she was still 
behind the counter, then my informant became less clear and 
went into a long, involved explanation, the drift of which 
seemed to be that things didn’t turn out always as they were 
meant to. 

Perhaps, Sir, some of vour readers can enlighten me. The 
only explanation, admittedly fantastic, which I can think of, 
is based on the legend of the English capacity for “ muddling 
through.” Perhaps the English, exasperated at this recurring 
and only partially true allegation, have endeavoured to show 
foreigners what they can do in this direction when they reaily 
try.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, COLONIAL. 

G.P.O., Zomba, Nyasaland. 


THE MAP OF EUROPE 


S,—In your last issue you produce, for the convenience 
of readers of articles on foreign affairs, a map of Europe, and 
] write to utter a protest against the form in which the map 
is drawn. 

Not only is Austria shown as incorporated in the German 
Reich, but also most of the territory of Czecho-Slovakia. 

Such a drawing of the map may only represent a de facto 
recognition of the position ; but even Germany does not yet 
admit having incorporated Czecho-Slovakia! 

In my opinion, our politicans and the Press, in their insist- 
ence upon the necessity to resist further aggression, have failed 
to stress adequately the necessity of restitution of the inde- 
pendence of the countries conquered ; and I am the more glad 
to read recently, in The Times (a journal which, as you say, 
is so “free from suspicion of anti-Nazi bias”) that the 
restoration of the independence of Czecho-Slovakia is an 
indispensable condition of any final settlement with Germany. 

The publication of this map may be a small matter ; but it 
plays into Hitler’s hands by contributing, in some small 
measure, to influence the acceptance by the British public ef 
the present situation, and by rendering more difficult the 
return to the status quo ante, both in the case of Austria and 
of Czecho-Slovakia. 

In other words, it might be regarded as useful propaganda 
for Germany and an aid to Hitler in his designs; a result 
which, I am sure, The Spectator and its readers would ardently 
desire to avoid.—Yours faithfully, CLEMENT GADSBY. 

25 Burton Street, Loughborough, Leics. 

[Our map represents facts as they are, not facts as we should 
like them to be—Ep. The Spectator.] 


ALLIANCES OR COLLECTIVE SECURITY ? 


Sin—Mr. J. A. Spender in his reply to Sir Norman Angell 
does not quite put the point which has long troubled me. At 
various crises prominent men have reprimanded us (the 
British people and Government) for not helping the victim 
of the time. I remember the Archbishop of York as one of 
these. In old days we befriended Greece, Italy and the South 
American States, because we felt so inclined. We got Allies, if 
we could; but if we could not, we acted alone. Now the 
colléctive security principle cuts both ways. Not only were 
we bound by the League of Nations to act against an evil- 
doer if the League so decided, but we were also bound not 
0 act against an evil-doer unless the other States joined in 
Our old liberty was gone and with it our old 
Some get out of the difficulty by talking 
It is easy to save face by 


such action. 
moral responsibility. 
about our duty to give a lead. 
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eloquent speeches, but is that the way to get things done? 

Was not the British Government bound to its own people not 

to act alone or without at least a preponderance of Allies?— 

Yours faithfully, F, GATES. 
Cade House, Heathfield, Sussex. 


PRISON FOR CRITICS 


S1r,—The letter which appeared under this heading in last 
week’s issue of The Spectator is typical of the Right-Wing 
Pro-Fascist element in the Conservative Party today. It seems 
that such people would like all Labour, Liberal and Unionist 
opposition silenced compulsorily in this country, the strong- 
hold of democracy we are told. No doubt the Prime Minister 
could then revert to his discredited appeasement policy. 

In her letter, Miss Dalrymple says that the East Edinburgh 
Labour leaders support Mr. Chamberlain wholeheartedly. 
This, I may say, is a pure fabrication, while as regards service 
in A.R.P., this is a public duty, and there are hundreds of 
Labour councillors serving in local A.R.P. committees all over 
the country. 

Real national unity will only come when the statesmen, who 
have been proved to have been right at every turn, are once 
again in the British Cabinet. Mr. Eden and Mr. Churchill 
are easily the most outstanding politicians today.—Yours 
faithfully, ROBERT CRIGHTON. 

31 Darnell Road, Trinity, Edinburgh. 


SIR,— 
At the P.M. I often rail. 
P’raps that’s made his policy fail. 
But she’s made things so simple, 
Has Alice M. Dalrymple, 
That I committed me to jail. 
G. T. Moopy. 


46 Burlington Crescent, Goole, Yorkshire. 


“SPIRITUAL DISARMAMENT” 


S1r,—After reading The Spectator for many years, I dropped 
it, and I only recently began again. The first copy contained 
Dr. Joad’s article, the point of which seemed to be to take 
away from our spiritual armoury what had hitherto been 
regarded as the nation’s strongest weapon. It is true that 
Herr Hitler has also removed it from the German armoury, 
but he has sought to replace the Gospels by a German heroic 
Saga. 

In your last issue Mr. Harold Nicolson, by attacking 
the four great poems on friendship in our language, and 
proving that au fond they have nothing to say on that subject, 
but are the outcome of nerves or something else, seems bent 
on removing another potent spiritual weapon. 

Other writers may continue this task, but surely these 
articles on spiritual disarmament cancel out the numerous 
other articles on material rearmament with which the pages 
of The Spectator are at this time rightly filled. Is this good 
propaganda ?—Yours, C. H. D. GRIMEs. 
Villa Soleil Levant, Dinard. 


AUSTRALIA AND CONSCRIPTION 


S$1rR,—On March roth you published a letter from a Mr. L. E. 
Kastner, in which he states: 

“Tt is hardly necessary to recall that all democratic countries in 
Europe have conscription, and that Australia and New Zealand, 
both usually governed by Labour Parties, have adopted the 
principle and practice of compulsion.” 

Australia has never had compulsory conscription. During 
the 1914-18 War it was put to the people by referendum and 
defeated. 

Conscription would be equitable and just IF we enjoyed 
Socialistic government, when it would be all for each and 
each for all. Would Mr. Kastner explain to us why any of 
your 2,000,0c0 unemployed or our 17,000 unemployed should 
fight to protect a country which could not even find them 
jobs in peace-time, but would readily find them dangerous 
jobs in time of war? Is that his idea of being democratic? 
And is that how democratic idealism works out?—Yours 
faithfully, J. ATKINSON. 

Sydney, Australia. 
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A HOAX ON MR. HULTON 
By GRAHAM GREENE 


No one, I suppose, will ever discover the authors of the odd 
elaborate hoax played on Mr. Hulton, the elderly printseller 
of Pall Mall, in 1744 ; the story itself has been hidden all these 
years in an old vellum MS. book I bought the other day from 
a London bookseller. With its vivid unimportance it brings 
alive the geography of eighteenth-century tradesman’s London, 
the wine-merchants at Wapping, the clockmakers in Fleet 
Street, the carriers and printers and bust-makers, all the 
aggrieved respectable victims of an anarchic imagination, and 
in the background memories of Layer’s conspiracy and the 
word “ Jacobite” and a vague uneasiness. 

The story is told in letters and occasional passages of dialogue 
with notes in the margin on the behaviour of the characters. 
It might be fiction, if these people did not all belong to fact. 
Who copied it out? It is hard to believe that any innocent 
Mr. Hulton suspected his 
apprentices, and the whole world; there was a young man 
called Mr. Poet Rowzel, 
done; and an auctioneer, for some reason of his own, spoke of 


person could have known so much 
who knew more than he should have 


an upholsterer 





It began quite childishly on January 2Ist, 1744, with a letter 
which purported to come from Mr. Scott, a carpenter of 
Swallow Street, who wrote that he had many frames to make 
for the Prussian Ambassador, that he was ill of the gout and 
his men were overworked, and would Mr. Hulton 
him. Mr. Hulton had the gout himself, but he limped 
Mr. Scott’s house, when “ finding the whole was an imposition 
upon him and Scott, he hobbled back again muttering horrible 


imprecations against the letter-writer all the way.” Two days 


later the hoax realiy got under way. A stream of unwanted 
Hulton’s shop: Mr. Hazard, 
maker of the ‘Hen and Chickens” in Lincoln’s Inn, with a 
quantity of Indian paper; Mr. Dard, a toy maker from the 
‘King’s Arms’ in the Strand, who had received a letter from 
the pseudo-Hulton offering to sell him a curious frame; a 
ind a dector from Bedlam. It would 


people arrived at Mr 1 cabinet 


surgeon to bleed him, 
take too long to describe the events of these crowded days ; 
how a Mr. Boyd brought snuffboxes and Mrs. Hulton had to 
buy one to quiet him before her husband returned ; how Mr. 
Scarlett, an optician, arrived loaded with optic glasses, and was 
so ill-used by Mr. Hulton that he threatened proceedings ; how 
Mr. Rutter, a dentist of Fleet Street, came to operate on an 
imposthume, and was turned away by Mrs. Hulton, who 
pretended her husband had died of it. Three pounds of 
anchovies arrived, and the printer of the Harletan Miscellany, 
who was pushed roughly out of doors, and Mr. Cock an 
auctioneer of the Great Piazza, who “ muttered something of an 
Irish upholsterer,” and a female optician called Deane—Mrs. 
Hulton bolted the door against her, and spoke to her through 
the pane, which Mrs. Deane broke. “Mr. Hulton at the noise 
of breaking the glass came forth from his little parlour into the 
shop, and was saluted by a porter with a dozen of port wine.” 
By this time he was losing control, and when Mr. Rogers, 
a shoe maker, of Maiden Lane, wanted to measure him, “ Mr 
Hulton lost all temper... and cursing, stamping and swearing, 
in an outrageous manner, he so frightened Mr. Rogers that the 
poor man, who is a Presbyterian, ran home to Covent Garden 


without once looking behind him.” After that Mr. Hulton 
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shut up his shop, and went to bed for three days. 
who had been told he had a peruke-maker’s sh P to disp 

of failed to get at him. Even when the shop reopened uM 
Hulton thought it safer to stay upstairs, and leave things to 
his son. His son too was choleric, and what he did to a young 
oculist who thought his father needed spectacles is unprintabl. 
here. = 


so the Man 


On February 2nd there is a break in the record, 27 pages 
are missing ; but when the story begins again on September 4th 
Mr. Hulton is still on the run. Three dozen bottles of Pale 
ale arrived that day ; Mr. Hulton was obliged to pay for them 
and “ Mrs. Hulton and her maid were fuddled while it lasted " 
We must pass over the incident of the silversmith’s wife, whe 
pulled off Mrs. Hulton’s nightcap and the venison-pasty man 
who saw through the deceit, and enclosed the pseudo-Hulton’s 
letter in piecrust and sent it to Mr. Hulton (the crust was given 
to the dog Cobb as they suspected poison). A more subtle 
form of hoax was in train. It began with an illiterate letter 
to Mr. Pinchbeck (son of Edward Pinchbeck, inventor of the 
alloy), accusing Hulton of having abused him “ in a monstroys 
manner” at a tavern, but this plot misfired ; the two victims 
got together over a 4s. bowl of punch. 

It was then that the Reverend Aaron Thompson, of 
Salisbury, came on the scene (he who had baptised the 
conspirator Layer’s child and allowed the Pretender to be a 
godparent by proxy). Somebody using his name ordered a 
number of articles which he said his agent Hulton would pay 
for—four canes with pinchbeck heads, a bust of Mr. Pope, a 
set of The Gentleman’s Magazine, “the books (of which you 
know the titles) against Bishop Berkeley’s Tar-Water,” a 
complete set of Brindley’s Classics, and even a chariot. This 
persecution caused Mr. Hulton to write to Mr. Thompson 
accusing him of being a Papist and a Jacobite and threatening 
him with the pillory, and the amazed Mr. Thompson “re- 
ceiving this letter kept himself three weeks in a dark room 
a letter of any kind: by the persuasion of 
forth ; but wore a thin handker- 
above a month.” A lot of people’s 


lest he should see 
his wife, he at length came 


chief over his eyes for 


nerves were getting jumpy as the hoax enlarged its scope, 
taking in Bath and such worthy local characters as Mr 
Jeremy Peirce, author of an intere book about a 
tumour, and Mr. Archibald Cleland, the 10, it may 
be remembered, was concerned with St: rover 

















over the Bath waters. They all recei' rom the 
psudo-Hulton, Cleland being told that Thompson had libelled 
him and Peirce that Thompson had ordered him a set 
The Rake’s Prog real Aa Phomps« vas by now 
convinced that he ictim " d er, ju 
is Hulton believed he was the victim of a mad clergyman, 
and they both—egged on by their pseudo-se pealed t 
a Mr. Pitt of Salisbury, who assumed they both were mad 
The story becomes inextricably used w counter- 
accusations, the pseudo-Hulton writing to the real Aaron 
Thompson: 

‘You write, you read, you muzz or muse a ou call it, ull 
you are fitter for Bedlam often than the Pulpit: poor man! poor 


Aaron Thompson. I remember you in Piccadilly knocking at the 
great Gates and returning bow for bow to the bowing Dean, your 
lean face, your awkward bow, your supercilious nod of the head 
are sull in my mind e 

and the pseudo-Thompson would send the accusation flying 
back, regretting to hear that Hulton and all his family had 
gone mad, and recalling his strange way of walking about his 
shop “and turning his thumbs one over another, a sure sign 
of madness.” And all the while goods continued to pour if, 
particularly drink—three gallons of the best Jamaica rum 
from Wapping New-Stairs, which Mrs. Hulton drank and 
paid for, a gallon of canary, a gallon of sherry and a pint of 
Madeira. 

We shall never know the end—the last pages are torn out 
with any clue they might have contained to the hoaxer. It 
was an age of practical jokes, and he may have been one o 
those who baited Pinchbeck because he was a “ King’s friend,” 
mocking at his nocturnal remembrancers and writing odes 
about his patent snuffer. Perhaps Hulton, by his careful 
prosperity, had aroused the same balked malice which floats 
idly around after a revolution, the maiice of men who sym- 
pathise with the defeated and despise the conqueror and dare 
to do nothing but trivial mischief to assert their independence 
—as next year proved when Charles Stuart turned back from 
Dert-. 
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All of New York 


vew York City Guide. (Constable. 12s. 6d. Illustrated. Maps 
12s. 6d. 

4 FEW months ago Messrs. Constable published the admirable 
New York Panorama, a brilliant specimen of the excellent work 
done by the writers’ project of the W.P.A. during that period 
f federal patronage of the arts which Congress, in its wisdom, 


This Guide is a pendant to the Panorama ; 


has now ended 
where the Panorama was selective and synthetic in its treai 
ment, the Guide 1s hospitable to the claims of even furthest 
Brooklyn to notice and is analytic. It covers the five b 
isting things of beauty, of historic interest and of 
mere oddity, although it departs from this locality plan a little 
called “ Major Points of Interest.” Naturally, 
the greater part the book is devoted to Manhattan, and that 
sas it should be. But the painstaking description of the 
other boroughs reveals how much there is in New York, out 
side the right little, tight little island in the middle. For on: 
thing, there is a booster spirit that is missing in Manhattan. 
The self-satisfied inhabitants of the island, even the natives 
ymong them, are too sure of the position of their island home 
problems of growth and decay that werry the 
vic pride Dallas and Fort Worth, Des Moines and 
Dubuque or even Chicago and Los Angeles. Where, in a 
floors of the Empire State building 
sincere thousands who had 
fate, in New York the 


yf the skyscraper were a source of jest, often 


oOrOUuLZ nS, 


area by area, | 


in its section 


to care for the 


eser city, the empty 
would be a 
no private interest in its 
troubles 
est. But the outer boroughs are less tough-minded. 

This Guide has its full complement of projects that have 
off and have hurt local pride as well as pocket ; 
the persistent 


cause oi distress to 
economic 


ribald 


failed to come 
e real-estate developments of the Rockaways ; 
‘n Island to grow as fast as it should ; the sad 
that 








was to have sprung up on 
vision were 


chronology 


th Treat 


Harbor 


OpTtImMIS 
yptimiusts, 


port 
The promoters of the last 

for, if we are to accept the 
ship and toured Europe, adver- 
tising Jamaica Harbour.” This in One would have 
Europe had other think of, but the 
Mr. Henry A. Meyer may have been a pleasant 
news of Mackensen’s phalanx, the Dardan- 
‘lies expedition and Notre Dame de Lorette! But Europe in 
gs, like Europe in 1939, seems to have been curiously 
parochial. Nothing came of Mr. Meyer’s cruise, just as Europe 





certain! 
given here, they “ chartered 
rors! 
thought that things to 
siren words 


jiversion from the 


has belied t onfident trust of Mr. Grover Whalen, who 
erted last ir that the old continent was too busy thinking 
bout his World’s Fair to think about a war. 
As much as of London, it may be asserted that he who is 
d of New York is tired of life. For an abundant life, if 


There are hot 
swing 


anety is abundance, can be sampled here. 
music at Carnegie Hall, 
the Onyx. There are two vast 
Greek orthodox, synagogues 


museums ; straight 
ind the rest at 


‘drals, churches for 





nd temples) for Jews, including Negro Jews and Abyssinian 
[here is, at the nine-storey Calvary House, the 
American headquarters of the people who call themselves the 


‘Oxford Group” and, not terribly far away, “ Kingdoms ” 
t American religious leader, Father Divine ; “ he has 
the World in a jug and the stopper in his hand.” We are told 
ind Bonwit Teller’s, of where there used to be the 
¢ lofts and office-studios in the days when the name Kalem 
picture industry, when Mary 
ckiord was on her way. We are told, too, when and where 
heard Al Jolson speak and sing from the 
nt screen, where the Floradora girls did their stuff, 
ind we are given the names of several of the haunts of the 
leratt Once visited by Mr. Deeds and by the Small Bachelor. 





eant a t in the nascent 


the public first 





sridan Square neighbourhood “Ye Olde Pawn 
ippears to have been missed; “Ye Olde Radio 
uch has been reported to me from Madison 


nost certainly a myth. In fact, even the dullest 

> city, the East Thirties for instance, are shown to 
attractions, even if it is only that section of Bellevue 
Hospital where the “alcoholics, the sexually unbalanced, the 
aysterical and the alleged insane are under care.” Few of us 
cut must have a friend who qualifies under one of these heads. 
There are a few omissions and a few errors ; Mae West might 
fave been mentioned in connexion with Welfare Island, where 
Mie spent a little time after the production of a play called, 
‘andidly enough, Sex. More serious is the bold remark 
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that Tilden was “defeated” by Hayes in 1876. In a city 
so full of Democrats such remarks are surely risky? But all 
that can be done is to send readers to this rich feeding, where 
hey will learn a great number of interesting things, among 
thet among many other features of Rockefeller Center, 
are the largest of their kind in the world, is the mort- 
gage ($44,309,099), and that in the home town of Philo Vance, 
Nero Wolfe and Ellery Queen there were 231 homicides in 
1937 but only 78 convictions in 1936! D. W. BroGan. 


them 
which 







The Church and the Tyrant State 


The Church and the Political Problem of Our Day. By 
Karl Barth Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 

THe Christian Church is not rich in prophets today. But 

there is one man on whom the mantle of prophecy has 

descended; one man who, striving to see the world’s problems 

as it may be supposed God secs them, is compelled by a 


Divine urgency to utter words of warning and of judgement, 
whether the people will hear or whether they will forbear. 
That man is Karl Barth. The directness of his vision and the 
courage of his utterance have by themselves lifted him out 
of the grey ranks of theological professors and compromising 
4 position of unique authority. It is not too 
restored to Protestantism in Europe 


ecclesiastics to 
much to say that he ha 


a sense of mission and a confidence of faith that has saved 
it from what looked like a progressive degeneration. So much 
would be admitted by many whe do not subscribe to his 
particular theology or concur in his judgement on many 


matters 

It was inevitable that a prophet who throws a challenge to 
a that prefers to be let alone should arouse bitter 
animosity. Prophets are always disliked by Church officia!s; 
but when their voice pierces into the common affairs of men, 
they must be prepared to find arrayed against them all the 
forces of the secular arm. Dr. Barth has had to contend with 
both adversaries. Opposition has only induced him to 
sharpen his weapons and to present his case with greater pre- 
cision. This he did in a lecture that he gave in Switzerland 
last winter, which has now appeared in English. What is the 
function of the Church? he asks. It is to bear witness to Jesus 
the One to whom all power in Heaven and earth is 
Barth has striven, as no one has, to 
disengage this unique task from all entanglements of human 
philosophy and human effort. But the course of events has 
led him to the conviction that certain things are happening 
in the world today which compel a judgement from a Church 
that confesses Christ. If she is silent or neutral in face of the 
claim of National Socialism, she is taking service under a 
and evil god. It is noteworthy that this conviction 
on the persecution that the Churches are suffer- 
Dr. Barth takes a broad moral standpoint 
National Socialism proclaims itself to be fundamentally anti- 
Christian by its persecution of the Jews. “He who is a 
radical enemy of the Jews, were he in every other regard an 


1 world 
tnese 


Christ as 


given Dr else 


strange 
does not rest 
ing in Germany. 


BR 


angel of light, shows himself, as such, to be a radical enemy 
of Tesus be 


| Christ.” National Socialism is also shown to 
anti-Christian because it calls evil good and good evil, and 
thereby destroys all order, all justice, and all freedom, and all 
authority as well. But this is politics. Yes, and when the 
author of the Apocalypse designated the Roman Empire as 
the Beast, that also was a political judgement—and rightly. 

Dr. Barth does not shrink from the logic of his premises. 
In September, 1938, he declared that, if the Czechs fought, 
would be fighting, not only for the freedom of Europe, 
but also for the Church of Jesus Christ. He called down on his 
head the curses of the Nazis and the horror of the faint- 
hearted and the wishful thinkers. He stands by what he said. 
The Church must pray: most certainly. But when the pro- 
dissolution of the State threatens, the Church 


they 


gressive just 


must support those who take up arms in defence of civilisation 
This is his faith, a faith to which he is compelled by his 
belief in a just and holy God 
must be prepared to show that their disagreement is no mere 
belief—and do it 


Those who disagree, he says, 
opinion but a faith grounded in the same 
quickly 

What Dr. Barth writes must be read in its entirety. Every 
Christian must face this issue. Is it true prophecy or false, 
the word of the Lord or the inspiration of the Evil One? 
A. S. DuNcAN-JONES. 
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Expounding the Constitution 


Two vols. Edited by 


2s. each.) 


Selected Speeches on the Constitution. 

C.S. Emden. (Oxford University Press. 
A DISTINGUISHED Parliamentarian once observed that there 
was no more tedious reading than the back numbers of 
Hansard. It was not perhaps entirely true. While no 
doubt Hansard for 1938 has all the utility and dryness of 
the reference book, Hansard for, say, 1838 is a fascinating, 
absorbing and realistic picture of the English scene. To the 
uninitiated the pleasantest and simplest way to read of the 
past is in letters and diaries; but there can be no doubt 
that a study of Hansard gives a wider and sharper image of 
the vanished world. This selection of speeches—and they are 
excellently chosen and edited—are mostly taken from the 
duller parts of Hansard—the full-dress debates on constitu- 
tional topics. They are not, however, dry, and they illustrate 
more vividly than do pages of Dicey or the venerable Anson 
those constitutional truths which every budding lawyer and 
parliamentarian must sooner or later master. 


Today, when there is much inspired but ignorant chatter 
about the obligation not to oppose a Government in critical 
times, it is both comforting and reassuring to read these pages. 
On almost every page the reader will find himself asking, 
“Where would be my liberty today if that doctrine had 
prevailed then?” ‘The man in the street is told ad nauseam 
that times are too critical for party men and oppositions, but 
a reading of these books suggests that times have always been 
critical, and only seem peaceful to us because we are in the 
privileged position of knowing the solution to the crises of 
our forebears. Since the War, party men have had a disagree- 
able habit of treating opposition as a mere vantage point for 
leaping into the lush and overstocked pastures on the Govern- 
ment side. How wise in this connexion were Disraeli’s words! 


“I believe that without party, parliamentary government is 
impossible. I look upon parliamentary government as the noblest 
government in the world, and certainly the one most suited to 
England. But without the discipline of political connexion, 
animated by the principle of private honour, I feel certain that 
a popular Assembly would sink before the power or the corruption 
of a Minister.” 


In the same speech Disraeli enlarged upon the place and 
powers of the sovereign in a constitutional monarchy. The 
political power of the Monarchy was enormously damaged by 
the accession of an inexperienced girl to the Throne in 1837, 
though no doubt the powers enjoyed and exercised by 
George III, and even William IV, could not have been 
continued without a clash. The Queen, thanks to her husband 
and the influence of Stockmar, was able to build up quite 
a new position for the sovereign as an adviser on policy. 
Disraeli, who was well acquainted with this, could never have 
made public the extent to which the sovereign’s advice 
influenced policy, but he did go so far as to say that anyone 
who treated “such influence with indifference would not be 
a Constitutional Minister, but an arrogant idiot. ~ 
Owing to King Edward VII's pleasure-loving disposition and 
distaste for study, the influence established by his mother was 
entirely lost, so that in modern times the sovereign’s effective 
influence is limited to the power to dissolve and the power to 
create peers. One of the most interesting speeches in this 
collection is on the former power, and was made by Mr. 
Asquith in 1923. It is probably true (and it is certainly borne 
out by the very interesting biography of Mr. Masterman 
recently published) that never has there been (not forgetting 
the administration of the amiable Goderich) such a ridiculously 
incompetent Government as that of Mr. MacDonald’s in 1924. 
In numbers they were slightly in excess of the Liberals, but 
in personnel and policy they were infinitely inferior, and it ts 
unquestioned that the late King did a grave injustice to the 
Liberals when he granted MacDonald a dissolution. The 
words of Mr. Asquith on this point deserve to be quoted 


1 Minister who can not command 
minority 
in those circumstances 


“The notion that a Minister 
the House of Commons, 
of 31 per cent.—the notion that a Minister 
is invested with the right to demand a dissolution is 
of constitutional usage as it would, in my opinion, be pernicious 


t majority in but who is in a 


is subversive 
to the general and paramount interests of the nation at large 


RoGer FuLForp 
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A Prescription for Peace 


King, Lords anc ; i ry Ke a 
Ramen. yee 7 Abshagen 
IN this book, written primarily for Germans, Dr. Absha 
who knows his England better than most foreigners a 
readers how deeply imbedded in our English democratic poe 
of life are kingly and aristocratic influences and what a powes 
ful part they still play, despite the shocks of wars and the cn 
increasing vote-power of the masses of the people. He " 
quires whether these influences will continue in these difficy) 
and dynamic times, and, if so, on what terms and Conditions 
what they will do with the new forces arising in Europe ig 
such countries as Germany and Italy—especially if these 
spread to Great Britain ; whether society will attempt to ienee 
them or whether it will adroitly handle them in the gam 
manner as it has in the past handled reformist and proletarian 
movements in Great Britain. é 

“ Almost all great political and social Teforms in England.” the 
author says, “ have at first been bitterly combated by the 
Conservative forces, but later taken up and brought to realisation 
The result has almost always been not a reduction of the influeng 
of the ruling classes, out merely its diversion into new channels 
It is very probable that the ruling Conservative forces wil] als 
transform, so to speak, into an English version and bring to the 
service of their predominance the great intellectual and politic, 
changes which are in progress on the Continent in various fom, 
—for all their present repugnance to these movements. Unles 
it should be added, a new European war makes an end to thei 
predominance. For a repetition of the events of 1914-1918 seems 
to be the only serious danger of this society for many years 
to come. 

This is an interesting speculation, and though it may seem 
far-fetched at the moment perhaps, it is not more so than the 
present spectacle of “ King, Lords and Gentlemen” seeking 
alliance with Communist Russia would have seemed som 
years ago. 

What has to be borne in mind in reading this book is that it 
is Offered as a contribution to “A mutual understanding 
between Germany and Great Britain, an understanding which 
is of inestimable consequence to both nations.” “ We are,” 
Dr. Abshagen continues, “living at a time when this under- 
standing is passing through a crisis. The smallest contribu. 
tion to a better understanding is therefore of value. A just 
assessment of political events in England and of the attitude 
of its ruling classes is only possible if the unseen elements in 
the framing of policy, which may frequently have little to do 
with the visible factors, are appraised at their true signif- 
cance.” 

That the author is genuine in seeking to help towards a 
better understanding none will doubt, but surely something 
more has to happen than British social inoculation with a mild 
infusion of Nazi philosophy. Does not the practical success 
of the strange aristo-demos English way of government indi- 
cate the counterpart? Do not these slower but surer and more 
considerate methods which have survived so many storms and 
stresses net suggest to Nazi leaders a prescription for the wise 
and temperate handling of human problems which, working in 
with their dynamic urges, will do more for the peace, 
prosperity and happiness of mankind than anything else 
Cannot German youth and British maturity pool experience 
and new ideas? ARCHIBALD CRAWFORD. 


The Expansionists’ Claims 


Macmillan. 


War, Peace and Change. By John Foster Dulles. 


7s. 6d.) 
Mr. DuLLes, who is an 
practical experience in the field, including 
membership of the American Delegation at the Paris Peact 
Conference, that the outstanding international pr0- 
b'em is the achievement of peaceful change. W2:thout that 3 
calls the “ dynamic ” and 


international lawyer with wide 


international 
realises 


clash 1s inevitable. between what he 
the “ static ” in welcome preference to the current 
jargon which styles them the “ have-nots ” and the “ haves” 
He sees the problem as ethical as well as political; in that 
sphere the dynamic nations must make some contribution by 
moderating their demands and the static by reconciling them- 
But that will not carry us far. The pro 
Mr. Dulles sees in Article 
which the Assembly may 
the only 


nations 


selves to sacrifices. 
blem is primarily political, and 
XIX of the League Covenant (by 
regarding changes that appear necessary 
and that completely unsuccessful. His 


“ advise ” 
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wiiems of the League in tnis connexion are not quite justi- 
ee it was always open to any of the “ dynamic” nations 
ek Art. XIX when they were members of the League, 
and if they failed to claim benefit under the Article they can 
pardly complain ol failing to peceive benefit. 

But the principle of Art. XIX remains, and Mr. Dulles 
sees no alternative to its recognition and operation by some 
approved international body, either the existing League or 
, new League or some different organisation. His book, as a 
~ ) far beyond demonstrating the difficulties. 
What con- 


claim 


whole, goes not g 
Some difficulties, indeed, are too little stressed. 
“dynamic,” and thereby gives it a 
enough for an acquisitive nationalism to be 
fmented by assiduous and unprincipled propaganda, under 
hn And is the imptication 
hat the “static” nations have a not quite defensible 
foie? It to be remembered, moreover, that a 
aim to territory involves a claim to sovereignty over the 
in that territory, and we are seeing in Czecho- 


stitutes a nation 


to change? Is 


the direction of a fanatical dictator? 
he case 
has always 
people living 
Slovakia at this moment what that may involve. 
There is nothing inherently impossible in 
without war. It has been effected con- 
history, by purchase, by exchange or 

where rival claims have to be decided 


the idea of 
territorial change 
dern 
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by free cess! 


the only a'ternative to force is the existence of an impartial 
international tribunal whose decisions all States will recog- 
nise: and that is incompatible with the existence of totali- 


which recognise no judgement but their own. 


those 


tarian Power: 

But even while 
done, as Mr. Dulles suggests, by reasonably-minded States in 
reducing the barriers they have erected, not only to trade but 
to immigration, and by the firm refusal of every State 
olonies to exploit them for the benefit of its own 
would become unim- 
no world to 


conditions prevail something may be 


possessing 
t ; . 
sane world frontiers 
Dulles, unfortunately, has 
not his fault if, things being as they are, 


he has few concrete proposals to advance. 
_ H. W. H. 
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One More Diagnosis 
the Economic System? By A. W. 
8s. 6d.) 


What’s Wrong with 

Knight. (Longmans. 
Mr. KniGHT’s first book, Abolish Slumps, presented to his 
readers an analysis of the course of trade fluctuations not 
unlike that of Mr. Keynes, backed by ingenious statistical 
support, and leading up to a brief plea for the planned 
economy. As an account of the sequence of events, their 
reactions on one another, and the quantitative relation 
between them, it was both suggestive and convincing; but 
as an inquiry into root causes it was unmistakably incomplete. 
The motive power of the trade-cycle was taken for granted. 
This deficiency Mr. Knight now endeavours to remedy ; 
What's Wrong with the Economic System, besides repeating, 
amplifying and amending the analysis of Abolish Slumps, 
contains the author’s views on the actual genesis of fluctuations 
and his suggestions for their ultimate abolition. 

With very little alteration beyond a substitution of title 
and author’s name, the above paragraph might, of course, 
be applied to a score or so of books practically every year. 
The salvation of the world from the curse of the trade-cycle 
is a task concerning which numbers of people receive some 
nternal enlightenment which they naturally feel it 
their duty to share with the public. The majority, perhaps, 
ese inspirations are Professor Cannan said) 
level with the proposition that a locomotive would 
if friction were reduced by preventing the wheels 
rails. A majority, again, consider it 
events satisfying to themselves, to preface 
pouring contempt or imputations of bad 
professional economists. (One really sometimes 
ether in this sphere the maxim “ When in doubt, 
attack Professor Robbins,” does not correspond to the old 
saying, “No case, abuse plaintiff's attorney.”) Finally, a 
substantial proportion, though probably not an actual majority, 
heir disquisitions by a plea for some more or less 
specified form of planning,—which may range from 
blue-print of the system of their choice to a mere 
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carefully 
@ detailed 
common-form incantation. 
Mr Knight undoubtedly 
of his fellow-economic reformers. 


stands well above the majority 
He does not propose to 
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lift the locomotive off the rails, and moreover his locomotive 
—a metaphor which he himself uses—does recognisably work. 
He does, it is true, start off by the usual comminations against 
liberal economists in general (and Professor Robbins in par- 
ticular) saucing his discourse with the usual number of bad 
arguments by analogy ; but these are contained in the intro- 
ductory chapter, and may without detriment to the main 
argument be taken as read. His account of root causes, 
sweeping and naive as it is, leads him to conclusions having 
respectable points of resemblance with the most recent 
theoretical advances of the academics. And the planned 
economy which he finally sketches, though like most of its 
counterparts it untouched the immense international 
difficulties and dangers and glosses over many difficulties 
both theoretical and practical, does at least avoid the half- 
baked syndicalism which discredits so many. 

But the weaknesses of his argument are unmistakable. 
The root of the trouble is our old friend under-consumption, 
due (without acknowledgment to Mr. J. A. Hobson or for 
that matter to Karl Marx) to the control of production by 
the profit motive and the consequent drive to widen the profit 
margin by reducing “ costs” which in the form of wages and 
salaries include the great majority of incomes. Until the 
slump checks the process, the rich tend to get richer, even 
though the poor may not actually and absolutely get poorer ; 
even in the absence of other checks, satiety on the part of 
the rich ends in halting the process of real investment, the 
proceeds of exploitation are allowed to lie idle, production 
falls off with the fall in effective demand, and the cycle of 
depression is set in motion. Short of satiety, moreover, any 
event from a threat of war to a rise in the Bank rate may 
check investment by reducing the expectation of profit and 
sO initiate a slump. Either or fear—is an 
inevitable concomitant of the competitive economy ; it must 
go, and the Plan must take its place. 

Mr. Knight is, in fact, one of the many students of 
economic affairs who can only see competition working one 
way. He can see it working, through the pressure to reduce 
costs, to drive down wages and salaries; he cannot see it 


leaves 


cause—satiety 


working, through the equally genuine pressure to obtain 
contro! of the factors of production, to raise them. Most 


economists would agree that at some times, in some places, 
and in some circumstances, an element of employers’ 
monopoly power vitiates the smooth working of this double 
process and forms an ingredient in the trade-cycle set-up ; 
but to Mr. Knight this element constitutes the whole—the 
rest of the argument merely follows. The issue between full 
collectivism and laisser faire may quite possibly, even without 
a sensational “ breakdown of the capitalist system,” be settled 
eventually in favour of the former; but if the choice is to 
be to the general benefit, let us hope that it will be based 
on a real understanding of how the latter works. 
Honor CROOME. 
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Good Travellers 


The Back Garden of Allah. By Major C. S. Jarvis, C.M.G., 
O.B.E. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
South of the Clouds. By Gerald Reitlinger. 


8s. 6d. 

Caribbean Nights. By William J. Makin. (Robert Hale. 12s. 6d.) 
Menacing Sun. By Mora Gardner. (Murray. 15s.) 

The Back Garden of Allah is a collection of anecdotes and 
humorous reflections derived from the author’s experience as 
Governor of Sinai. It is the work of a raconteur rather than a 
writer, the fruit, perhaps, of repeated appeals to “ put in a book ” 
the tales that have delighted the dinner-table and the smoking 
room ; the diction is full of such phrases as “ spot of leave” 
and “well and truly bitten.” I say this as a warning to the 
type of reader—many exist—to whom this phraseology 
is repugnant. Personally, I enjoyed the book very much 
indeed. The author’s mood is one of robust cynicism towards 
Arabs, Egyptians and Europeans alike. He finds the habits of 
all three races equally comic, and is as ready to laugh with a 
tipsy Australian private who makes the officers in Shepheard’s 
Hotel look silly, as with the Rest House attendants who race 
carrier-pigeons in deserting their posts. He has an Eliza- 
bethan lack of squeamishness about jokes which depend for 
their point on physical roughness. The author received the 
Lawrence Memorial Medal in 1938 and is an honoured 
authority on Arab customs. This basis of real knowledge 
adds piquancy to his satire. Perhaps the funniest section of a 
very funny book is “The Arab Farmer’s Calendar,” which 
concludes : 

“November: If you have not already done so, eat up all the 
seed corn you have saved for the autumn sowing. 

“ December: Complain to the Governor and state that you are 
a poor man and have no seed corn. Obtain Government free 
issue by bribing clerk, sell two-thirds to the local corn-merchant 
and sow the remainder. Balance up accounts for the past year, 
and if loss is shown, apply for a post in the police or smuggle a 
load of hashish into Egypt.” 

Only in one matter does his beniga tolerance give way to 
asperity. Like all good administrators, he has a detestation 
of “ travel-mongers,” particularly women, who visit out-of-the- 
way places in search of journalistic material ; of those who 
aspire to be the “first white woman” to perform some feat ; 
of those who claim to have performed acts of heroism in per- 
fectly peaceful surroundings 

Brazilian Adventure started a new deal in travel books. The 
old sensational type still persists in France and the United 
States, but in England it is practically dead. Travellers tend 
now to minimise their endurances. Mr. Reitlinger is con- 
spicuously innocent of the faults of which Major Jarvis com- 
plains. He performed a long, arduous and highly interesting 
journey through Yun-nan, and has giver a modest and graceful 
account of it. His material is the day-to-day emergencies of 
a caravan and the casual encounters of the road. It has the 
authentic flavour for those who relish it. The photographs 
are excellent ; some of them of great beauty 

Caribbean Nighis is the work of a journalist who went from 
London to Kingston, Jamaica, to edit, and finally to direct, a 
new daily newspaper. His arrival ccincided with the labour 
unrest which attracted a Royal Commission to that hitherto 
rather neglected Dependency. His spare time—though in 
his account of his labours it is hard to see where he found 
spare time—was spent unconventionally in inquiring into the 
habits of the negro underworld there and in other parts of the 
West Indies. The book is full of interest, but suffers from 
the method of its compilation. There is an excellent section 
dealing with the rioting and with the enigmatic characters of 
the leading agitators ; there is a section on “ Pocomania” and 
other hysterical pseudo-religious cults; there is an exciting 
description of the work of starting a new newspaper in difh- 


(Faber and Faber. 


work whose success he is not too shy to 
and, 


cult circumstances 
attribute to “ imagination, 
hard work.” ‘There are numerous lively stories and pieces of 
description, but as a lacks consistency and, 
than this, continuity of each new episode is 
reporter attempting to 
of other news ; there 


courage above all, ceaseless 
whole the book 
more manner ; 


introduced with the apparatus of a 
attract notice for his story 
is that false 
adjectives until they 


penny 


amid columns 


emphasis cf introduction, the over-heating of 
melt and lose their precise 


disconcerting in a 


shapes, that 
journalism, but 
This extravagance defeats its end, 


is unavoidable in 
twelve-and-sixpenny book 
and the book loses readability. It 
to anyone who is not too fastidious 


‘s, however, full of interest 
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Menacing Sun, despite its showy title, is a gentle book 
a lady who has lived twelve years in Japan, learne 
guage, and fallen into a melancholy about its Preposteroy. 
political aspirations. She left that unhappy country — 
tour in Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, the East Indies and se 
but found it impossible to shake off the subject whit 
oppressed her. Wherever she went she found the squat, 5 
tacled “ business men” and “tourists,” armed with their 
German cameras, spying out the land. They intruded wen 
where, and her final pages describe an encounter on board 
ship with a Japanese who felt as rueful as she herself about 
the future of his country, and who, when he left the 
sent her a pearl in gratitude for having been spoken to “ 
an equal.” The descriptive passages are sober and conscien. 
tious, with nothing in them to arouse Major Jarvis’s hostility 
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Recent Poetry 


The Map of Love. By Dylan Thomas. 
Huntsman, What Quarry ? 
(Hamish Hamilton. 6s.) 
Collected Poems. By Robert P. Tristram Coffin. 


} (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
By Edna St. Vincent Millay 


Macmillan, 


15s.) 
The Turning Path. By Ronald Bottrall. (Arthur Barker. <. 


« ” 


One of the stock poetic “characters” is the enfant terrible, 
the young man of promise who can be discovered by Mr 
Grigson and rediscovered by Miss Sitwell, a “ new hope ” for 
poetry and a whispered name among the well informed 
Mr. Dylan Thomas assumed this réle five or six years ago: 
and as no one has yet relieved him of it, it is to his credit 
that he still plays the part with undiminished fire. The Map 
of Love is as exciting and as unique as the original Eighteen 
Poems with which Mr. Thomas made his début. Despite the 
cloud of imitators which he has attracted, his verse remains 
fresh and inimitable. Whatever his faults, Mr. Thomas js 
incontestably one of the few sources of new poetry in our 
time (as distinct from the many competent refiners of already 
existing material). His verse ploughs up a virgin acre of 
experience: in a short review it is hardly possible to do more 
than point to that fact and insist on its importance. 

The Map of Love consists of poems and stories, garnished 
with an Augustus John portrait of the author disguised as a 
contemporary of Shelley. Both poems and stories are best 
described, in De Quincey’s words, as “hieroglyphic sugges- 
tions ”; not easy to decipher, but charged with a legendary 
and mythical atmosphere. This quality is more easily seen 
in the stories, which have the texture and colour of fairy- 
tales. The Enemies, The Tree and the title-story have that 
formal purity and paring down of detail which the erosion of 
time gives to legends. The Mouse and the Woman achieves 
a similar lyrical poignancy through the robbed mind of a 
lunatic ; and this in particular sirikes me as a magnificent 
story, tender, evocative and exquisitely poised. The Orchards 
and some passages in the poems retain that stereotyped mating 
of discordancies which has sometimes engulfed Mr. Thomas, 
but the bulk of the verse is far superior to that of Twenty-Five 
Poems. The poem “In Memory of Ann Jones,” the one 
originally entitled “ Poem in the Ninth Month” (a pity the 
title has been suppressed), and several others are of a very 
high order indeed. Mr. Thomas is still difficult to assess, but 
the abundance of his gifts is unquestioned. His imagery, for 
all its initial strangeness, is the self-consistent idiom of a dis- 
tinctive vision, and it is organised in patterns of powerful 
effect. Lines and phrases and rhythms root themselves in the 
memory ; and that, I think, is in itself sufficient testimony that 
Mr. Thomas is a poet of major importance. 

Among readers of anthologies Miss Millay is justly famous 
for burning her candle at both ends. Her latest poems have 
the same romantic air, rebellious, bitter, passionate and occ? 
sionally touched with a precarious nobility. Hers is the vowe 
of feminine emancipation, of “ nights not spent alone,” of one 
in the presence of clergy- 


who prides herself on “ never 


men having denied these loves.” ‘The quotations suggest that 
Miss Millay can light both ends of morality’s candle as well 
She must have shocked and inspirited hordes of young ladies 
ind clergymen), without ever shocked 
She has lived to find herself respected, while het 
begin to lose their vitality In her latest 
of her intense, personal, feminine 


ind share 


quite ceasing to be 
herself, 
rebellious words 
volume she seems to weary 
ind to want to attend to 


world, “this furtive age’ 
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but later she has a moment’s doubt about 
turn no mil.” ‘The gesture is admirable, but 
Millay is stull in her older vein, in the sharp 
of emotion (“ Dig, dig; and if [ come to 
jves, blast id in the poems that halt in a sudden charged 
nal e. Mics Millay is a poet of very limited scope, and even 
‘yn it there is a tendency for and the 
nt-lipped courage to verge on caricature. She will always 
Brooke of Americ2n girlhood. But when every 
getraction has teen made, a not inconsiderable achievement 
mains. Muss Millay has a practised and skilful hand, her 
weil chosen, and she writes her particular kind of 
The best of Huntsman, What 
the of fashion ; 
with its final 
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sardonic 
section, ending 
“T do not say this love will last; 
Yet Time’s perverse, eccentric power 
Has bound the hound and stag so fast 
That strange companions mount the tower 
Where Lockhart’s fate with Keats is cast, 
And Booth with Lincoln shares the hour. 
That which has quelled me, lives with me, 
Accomplice in catastrophe.” 

Mr. Coffin, like Miss Millay, is an American ; but he belongs 
to the homely rural America which we are apt to forget. In 
his preface he states that he reads his poems aloud to audi- 
ences, and he stresses the important part played by others in 
his compositions. Unlike most modern poets, Mr. Coffin is in 
intimate contact with his audience and he is influenced by it. 
The poems that he has collected reveal him to be a folk-poet 
in a tradition that scarcely survives in this country. His 
“Advice to a Young Farmer ” might have come from Tusser: 

“Plow as soon as hylas peep, 
Mow before the crickets cheep.” 

His narrative-ballads, likewise, are of ancient ancestry. It 
may be deliberate pastiche, but I think not. Various old 
ballads, notab:y Little Musgrave, were carried to America by 
the colonists and gradually acquired a form quite different 
from the later English versions ; there is probably the rem- 
nant of a folk-tradition in the deep countryside, and Mr. Coffin 
has sprung from that. At any rate, he is the nearest modern 
equivalent to a folk-poet. He defines a poet as “an educate 
emory,” and it is in that sense that he serves his audien-- 
recalling incidents, scenes, jokes and legends which they ca. 
share. His verse is rudely carpentered, but it has a pleasant 
home-made air about it, and I imagine it is thoroughly effec- 

tive when -ead by the author. 

Mr. Bottrall has all the erudition, the serious purpose and 
the know.edge of technical means which Mr. Coffin lacks ; 
but these wings alone never raised anybody off the ground. 
Although in The Turning Path Mr. Bottrall performs all the 
intricate evolutions that should preface a flight, the wind ts 
not with him. DESMOND HAWKINS. 


An Outsider at Blandings Castle 


Uncle Fred in the Springtime. By P. G. Wodehouse. (Jenkins. 
7s. 6d 
UNLESS my taste has deceived me, the connoisseur must 


face up to the fact that 1939 is not a vintage year for Wode- 
house. It was perhaps too much to expect that there should 
be two great vintages in succession—that Mr. Wodehouse 
would repeat, within the twelvemonth, the success of The 
Woosters. If anyone cherished such high hopes, 
they will certainly be disappointed by Mr. Wodehouse’s new 
Possibly one expects too much of him when he 
returns, as he does in this story, to Blandings Castle—the 
scene of so many former triumphs. One forgets, perhaps too 
easily, that there have been periods of “ Heavy Weather” in 
that delectable setting. If one troubles to analyse them the 
cause will be found to lie, I believe, in an imperfect balance 
between deeds and words. In other words, a brilliant plot, 
by a series of startling actions and grotesque peri- 
not enough. It must also be interpreted in appro- 
Priate language, with words and phrases as startling and 
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unorthcdox one, however, since some of 
notably Lord Emsworth, Lady 
Beach, the butler—are not used to 
nevertheiess, as neat a plot as any 
that Mr. Wodehouse has hatched. The chief character is 
Pongo Twistleton’s uncle, Lord Ickenham, a_half-reformed 
rakesell of the First (or Leicester Square) Empire. Imper- 
sonating Bertie Weoste:’s béte noire, Sir Roderick Glossop, 
( 


chess puzzle—an 
the 


Constance Keeo.e 


most Valuable pieces 


and 


tneis best advantage. It is, 


when | onstance had summoned to Blandings for pro- 
fessional yurpeses, he abuses his false position to introduce 
into the Ciste, as his daughter, Polly Pott, a pretty girl of 


His object, and hers, is to persuade Lord 
ntric guest, the Duke of Dunstable, to accept 


his nephew, Alaric Gilpin, and 


doubtiul o.i- a. 
E n=worth’s e 


her as tre future wife of 


wth tais end in view to put up £500 as the purchase price 
of an onion-soup bar in the West End. Mr. Wodehouse 
has never been known to ailow the path of true love to run 


smooth in its early and almost the first thing that 
happens is that B andings’ Nosey Parker No. 1—the Efficient 
Baxter, now become the Duke’s secretary—sees through 
Lord Ickenham’s disguise. Many other things happen, too, 
and most of them at the same time, including that now time- 
honoured pastime of the nobility and gentry—pinching Lord 
Emsworth’s prize pig. 


stages, 


So much for the intrigue. Intricate and absurd as it is, and 
notwithstanding the pig-stealing, it does not seem to me to 
fit its setting. Blandings has sheltered many odd _ visitors 
in its time, but none who has struck me as an outsider in 
the way that Lord Ickenham This is an incidental 
criticism. What is, to my mind, a fundamental criticism of 
the book as a whole is Mr. Wodehouse’s failure to suit his 
characters’ words to their deeds. The language they speak is 
singularly lacking in that verbal wit, the originality and 
inimitability of which is their creator’s first claim to fame. I 
can recall only one passage in which the master’s hand is 
unmistakable : 

“The Duke stumved off, and Lord Ickenham, armed with his 
great sponge Joyeuse, made his way to the bathroom.” 

JOHN HAywWarb. 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


The City of Gold. By Francis Brett Young. (Heinemann. 


8s. 6d.) 
No Southern Gentleman. By Maurice Griffiths. Rich and 
Cowan. 10s. 6d.) 


7s. 6d.) 


Balkan Express. By Leonard Ross. (Heinemann. 
Hodder and 


The Last Legend of Smokeover. By L. P. Jacks. 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

I WONDER how Mr. Brett Young would fare if some ruthless 
dictator forbade him to write novels of more than 400 pages 
in length. He would at first, no doubt, find it very irksome, 
yet might it not in the long run have a beneficial effect upon 
his work? The Abbé Prévost, it is said, composed with 
such facility that he could write a novel and carry on a con- 
versation at the same time. I am not suggesting a comparison 
—far from it—The City of Gold is a solid and informative 
work, and if it was quickly written it shows no sign of care- 
lessness. The evenness of its style is indeed as remarkable 
as the pleasantness. Only why drag the tale out to such an 
inordinate length—practically 900 pages? Or why, if it 
comes to that, stop there? But quite possibly Mr. Brett 
Young does not intend to stop there. The present chronicle, 
following on They Seek a Country, begins in the ‘seventies 
and closes with the Jameson Raid, therefore an open field is 
left for at least one further romance. 

Of course, the length of the book is partly due to the fact 
that it contains so much South African history: actually, I 
should think, there is more history than fiction. Cecil Rhodes, 
Kruger, Doctor Jameson, if they have fewer words and 
scenes, play more important parts in the development of the 
story than do any of the imaginary characters. Chief among 
these latter are the sons of John Grafton—Adrian, a staunch 
supporter of the Boers; Piet, who is on the English side, 
though primarily interested in pursuing his own fortune ; and 
Janse, the gold-seeker, much the most sympathetic of the 
three. To Janse is given the one idyllic episode of the book 
his discovery of the child Lena, whom he adopts—all the rest 
of the action is closely bound up with the political history of 
the country, of which Mr. Brett Young obviously has made 
an exhaustive study. 

As for “the city of gold,” that is Johannesburg, called after 
the members of the Commission who helped to found it 
Johannes Joubert, Johannes Mayer, and Johan Rissik. As a 
source of information the book interested me, as a novel, 
concerned with the Grafton family, I must confess that I 
found it scrappy. ‘This is mainly due to its construction. 
No sooner is one’s interest aroused (in Janse’s search for 
gold, for instance) than the curtain is dropped and the story 
given a fresh turn, introducing another set of characters. It 
may be, considering the breadth of the ground Mr. Brett 
Young has undertaken to cover, that this was inevitable, but 
it means that the book fails to establish, or at any rate to 
maintain, any real grip on the imagination. There is no 
central figure through whose mind the events are seen. The 
characters are adequately drawn, yet one gets the impression 
that the author is less interested in them than in the crises 
through which the country is passing 


Nevertheless, though I do not regard this as one of 
Mr. Brett Young’s best novels, it is the best novel on my 
present list. In comparison with it, Mr. Maurice Griffiths’ 
No Southern Gentleman seems crude and undistinguished. 
It, too, is a historical romance—dealing with the Southern 
States before the Civil War, and just bringing in the War at 
the end. But the historical element is here kept much more in 
the background, and the novel really is one of incident. The 
hero is a youngish English doctor, Roscoe Torrence, who has 
decided to come out to Brazil, partly to study tropical 
diseases, and partly because, owing to the tragic failure of 
his marriage, he wishes to make an entirely fresh start in 
new surroundings. The first incident is the destruction by 
fire in mid-Atlantic of the steamer on which he is travelling. 
It is an exciting chapter and prepares the way for incident 
number two, in which Roscoe and a steward, after drifting for 
many days in an open boat, are picked up, more dead than 
alive, by a passing slaver. This episode, also, lends itself to 


a somewhat sensational treatment, for though Captain Hawke 
is a genial enough ruffian, the conditions on board his ship 


are appalling, and presently a plague breaks out. These 
happenings, however, are only introductory, and have little 
to do with the main body of the narrative, which begins when 
Roscoe reaches New Orleans, where he gives up all idea of 
the medical profession, and buys a share in a Mississippi steam- 
boat. In partnership with Captain Isaiah Hickman he now 
enters enthusiastically on his new career, and if the romance 
of steamboating in the ‘fifties has already been fully treated 
in Mark Twain’s Life on the Mississippi, It is picturesque 
enough to bea repetition. In fact, it is only in his portrayal 
of the adventurous activities of men that Mr. Griffiths js 
successful ; when Roscoe falls in love the entire novel loses 
reality. Moreover, in the réle of lover, Roscoe himself becomes 
less likeable. This doubtless is partly due to the nature of 
his courtship and marriage, for as a subject the taming of a 
shrew can never be attractive. It was not attractive when 
treated by Shakespeare; it is not attractive here. Roscoe 
strikes us as alternately brutal and foolishly amorous, and in 
neither mood does he show to advantage. Nor is the un- 
pleasantness diminished when, with very little encouragement, 
we find him ready to become the lover of his wife’s younger 
sister. She, fortunately, is not prepared to do more than 
confess her love, yet we have an uneasy suspicion that this 
restraint is chiefly due to Mr. Griffiths’ desire to furnish a 
happy ending. Adultery, therefore, is out of the question, 
whereas——? Suppose the elder sister were to contract a fatal 
illness, and in that illness her whole nature were to become 
softened, and husband and wife were to become reconciled, 
The husband now would be deeply compassionate, yet his 
grief would be of a kind that might be consoled by the devotion 
of a really good woman, and he would at the same time have 
an easy conscience. It is odd that I should have hit upon 
this solution independently and so rapidly, for I did at this 
point hit upon it. I may add that I did not think much of 
it, and would counsel Mr. Griffiths to cling to robust adventure 
and avoid affairs of the heart. 

In saying this I have in mind a perfectly serious and realistic 
kind of novel, based on experience and observation, but 
essentially a novel of action. Balkan Express, for example, 
though described as an adventure story, is not in the least what 
I mean. To begin with, neither plot nor characters will bear 
examination, and the sole appeal is to curiosity. The hero 
is an American journalist—that is to say, a sort of cross between 
a detective and a reporter—but he is operating in Europe, and 
the slangy dialogue in which most of the tale is written would 
seem to have been influenced by Mr. P. G. Wodehouse. The 
Wodehouse humour, unfortunately, can only be supplied by 
Mr. Wodehouse himself, for it is not a trick, it is genuine. 
But I do not wish to disparage Balkan Express ; 1 should 
describe it as a light and readable Ruritanian thriller. Much 
obviously depends on the pace at which such a tale is taken, 
and Mr. Ross wastes no time. His plot might not have been 
considered particularly ingenious by Edgar Wallace, but it 
serves his purpose—political assassination, flight, pursuit by 
train and aeroplane, the discomfiture of a villain, and at the 
end the union of two extremely up-to-date lovers. 

The Last Legend of Smokeover is less a novel than a 
philosophical fantasy written round the contemporary inter- 
national situation. “Don’t you agree,” somebody says, “ that 
the one thing that matters supremely in this world is the 
moulding and fashioning of human beings—that all the politics 
and economics, the sciences and theologies and philosophies 
are important only in so far as they lead up to that?” I do; 
I have always believed it ; but so, I imagine, has Herr Hitler 
and everybody else. The difference is that we—that is to say 
Mr. Jacks and I—are pacifists, and would mould and fashion 
human beings by educating rather than by drilling them. This 
has never been a popular view. Nor, I imagine, will any of 
the views set forth in Mr. Jacks’s fantasy have the slightest 
practical effect. Their irony may amuse and their wisdom 
charm a certain section of the public, but who for a moment 
is going to allow his conduct to be influenced by a doctrine 
of the universal brotherhood of mankind? Well, a few philo- 
sophers perhaps, but they are harmless in any case, and theif 
number small and their influence negligible. 
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Current Literature 


An Outline of International 
Price Theories 
By Chi-Yuen Wu 

This modestly titled study (Routledge, 15s.) will be a 
genuine and soiid asset to all students of economics, and 
particularly, though by no means exclusively, to those especi- 
ally interested in the foundations of international trade theory 
on its monetary side. Dr. Wu offers to his readers some- 
thing more than a straightforward historical record, useful as 
that in itself would have been; though he lays no claim to 
exhaustiveness, he achieves an analysis of the intermingling 
intellectual components which have gone to make up econsmic 
theory in this field from its mediaeval origins to the present day. 
The continuity of that evolution is striking, in spite of the 
great changes both in the theories and the practical advice of 
the economists concerned. Dr. Wu misses few opportunities 
of drawing the reader’s attention tu the essentially similar 
content of controversies waged centuries apart and in com- 
pletely different phraseology. It is fascinating to see the argu- 
ments of the early mercantilists, for instance, translated into 
modern terms and shown as correct or incorrect analyses—as 
the occasion may be—of particular cases due to be incor- 
porated later in the general body of theory ; or to watch this 
process of incorporation itself taking place as one writer after 
another modifies, contradicts, expands, or synthesises the con- 
clusions of his predecessors, In the later chapters, dealing 
with post-War theoretical developments and the present state 
of international price theory, there is the additional interest of 
seeing the closer and closer incorporation of international price 
theory itself into the general body of economics—the counter- 
part, as Professor Robbins points out in his Preface, of the 
increasing fruitfulness in the field of general economics of the 
concepts first evolved to deal with the supposedly special case 
of international trade. Dr. Wu’s book stands firmly on its own 
merits. When one considers that, to quote the Preface, “ the 
main sections were drafted under the shadow of impending 
catastrophe and the final version has been corrected amid the 
distractions of actual warfare,” those merits appear all the 
more remarkable. 
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Robert Raikes 
By Guy Kendall 


No one interested in education should fail to read Mr 
Kendall’s thoughtful and appreciative study of Robert Raikes, 
the editor of the Gloucester Journal, who founded the 
Sunday School in or about the year 1780 (Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson, 3s. 6d.). As an old and experienced headmaster 
Mr. Kendall thinks that Raikes’s part in the development of 
our educational system has been underrated. His Sunday 
school was of course designed to give the rudiments of 
secular and not only of religious teaching to the children of 
the Gloucester slums for whom no provision whateve; was made 
and who were at work on weekdays. The numerous schools 
to which his pioneer effort gave rise fought illiteracy as well 
as paganism. But Mr. Kendall holds that Raikes, with his 
love of “botanising in human nature” among the poor 
children, pointed the way to new and wiser methods of 
teaching and moral training. He quotes contemporary eyi- 
dence for the rapid improvement in manners and conduct 
that followed this spread of Sunday schools. Mr. Kendall 
does not fail, moreover, to note that Raikes’s constant 
exposition of his views in his Fournal greatly helped to de- 
velop the educational movement, which Wesley and _ others 
furthered. 


The Stranger in the House 


By Howard Coxe 


“The author,” according to the dust-cover of this book 
(Chatto and Windus, ros. 6d.), “ has set himself to fill what he 
feels to be a gap in English historical biography, and presents 
his picture in a racy, colloquial style, admirably suited to his 
subject.” The gap in question is the life of George IV's 
Queen Caroline, who is the subject of a fresh biography at 
least once every two or three years. The racy colloquial style 
is easily attained by one who is prepared to refer to the King 
as “ Prinney” throughout. Borrowing many of the forms of 
the novelist, Mr. Coxe has written a flippant work upon a 
subject worn threadbare by endless repetition. It is time that 
an interdict was laid upon Queen Caroline. With her dirty 
linen and dirty mind, with the crudity and vulgarity of her 
every word and action, she tarnishes the whole of her period. 
But a certain type of reader is always ready to ignore the real 
depravity of her nature in the quest for concrete evidence of 
her adultery. Mr. Coxe himself pronounces that “ nobody 
knows ” whether adultery was or was not committed between 
the Queen and Pergami. Nobody, perhaps, who has not read 
the letters of James Brougham to his brother, published only 
last year. It is the last thing to interest anyone who is con- 
cerned with the psychology of a woman who on £735,000 4 
year was “peculiarly tenacious” of changing the diapers of 
the grubby little plebian whom she adopted. Mr. Coxe 
attempts to make a case for Caroline, partly by trite recrimina- 
tions and in part by ignoring such episodes as her endeavour 
to besmirch the morals of her own daughter. His work is 
neither informative as a history nor entertaining as a fiction. 


Between the Tides 
By James Hanley 


These “descriptive essays of the sea” (Methuen, 8s. 6d.) 
leave no doubt that Mr. Hanley knows his subject. His use 
of technical terms is both convincing and inte!ligible. Nor 
is this his only merit. He is a compassionate and intelligent 
observer, refusing to allow the romance of the sea to blind 
him to its miseries, yet equally refusing to deny the existence 
of romance. If he is occasionally affected, his affectation § 
more often banished by his genuine humanity. It is difficult 
to understand why these essays are a litt!e dull—a litle flat 
and undistinguished. However odious the comparison, it 
impossible not to think of Hemingway and Richard Hughes. 
There is nothing in this book to compare with the descriptive 
passages of To Have and Have Not or In Hazard. Yet 
Mr. Hanley invites comparison if only because he is so often 
imitative of these two writers. His worst fau!t is his stvt. 

Here is a Kiplingesque example of his lack of distinction 
“The happy-go-lucky, easy-going crowd. The simp'e. dt nk- 
ing, hearty, generous crowd.” Mr. Tom Harrison should be 
consulted! Mr. Hantey is a prolific writer, and most of his 
books seem to suffer from too much haste. He is sometimss 
capable of a brilliant descriptive phrase, and ‘f he spent twict 
as long on each of his books they might be more than twice as 
good. 
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FINANCE 


WHATEVER fate European politics may have in store for the 
stock markets I feel that the City is demonstrating a wholly 
praiseworthy spirit of calm, which is itself a valuable 
adjunct to national preparedness. News such as has 
assailed Throgmorton Street during the past few days could 
not fail to bring lower prices, since it is now plain enough 
to all that the political situation is precariously balanced, 
but of actual selling there has been very little. Here and 
there investors who have belatedly been seized with a desire 
for greater liquidity have attempted to sell and there has, of 
course, been moderate pressure from the “ bears.” Taking 
markets as a whole, however, they have afforded really re- 
markable proof of their technical strength, in the sense that 
there are no weak speculative positions to liquidate, and of 
the fortitude of the general body of investors. 

At this stage it is useless to try to forecast whether forti- 
tude will have its due reward. All that can safely be said is 
that nothing far short of war itself is likely to force prices 
substantially below current levels, either in London or New 
York, and that if happily war is avoided—without a break- 
up of the Peace Front—markets are set for a spectacular rise. 
To investors who have seen things through to these crisis 
days my advice is to keep their stocks, nor would I dissuade 
anybody with surplus funds available from making a modest 
purchase of sound equities if he or she is genuinely hopeful 
about politics. Already, there is evidence that some of the 
accumulated resources specifically reserved by large investors 
for “crisis buying” are being moved into the markets. 

* * * * 
C.P.R. PREFERENCE POSITION 

There is cause for fresh hope in the breasts of Canadian 
Pacific Railway preference stockholders in the latest earnings 
figures. For the first six months of 1939 gross receipts 
have risen by 520,000 dollars, while the rise in net receipts 
is as much as 2,670,000 dollars. This is good going even 
allowing for the influence on gross receipts of the Royal 
visit in May, and for the fact that the second quarter com- 
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AND INVESTMENT 


parison of expenditure is affected by the wage restoratig 
of April, 1938. There is ample evidence that there has en 
a really worth-while reduction in expenditure and a pennies 
improvement in gross receipts which has continued into july 

If one could take the first half-year’s results as a reliabj. 
guide to the outcome of the full year’s working it woulg 
be possible to look for a resumption of preference dividends 
with a payment of anything from 2 to the maximum 4 per 
cent. There are one or two qualifications, however, which 
dictate caution. In the first place, litigation is now in trai 
regarding the company’s guarantee of “Soo” Line bond 
interest, on which payments ended just over a year ago: 
then there is the question of ancillary income and special 
charges quite apart from any charges against revenue arising 
out of retirement of properties from service. Even allowing 
for these possible checks on the year’s net results, I fee} 
that given a reasonably good wheat harvest stockholders may 
look for a substantial improvement in the net reveny 
available for dividends. At {21 C.P.R. preference stock. 
which is quoted per £100 of stock, should therefore prove a 
worth-while purchase. The 4 per cent. debenture stock, 
with its interest well covered, can be bought around {62 w 
yield nearly 6} per cent. 


* »* * * 


STERLING AND GOLD 

The defence of sterling in the foreign exchange market 
has been no less praiseworthy than the performance of the 
Stock Exchange. Whatever views of the “ real value” of 
the pound might have been held in high places a fortnight 
ago when there was a whispering campaign for a downward 
revision against the dollar, the time for taking out the peg 
has obviously passed and the control has taken the proper 
course in defending the pound around the recently-adopted 
level of 4.684. What the cost has been it is impossible w 
gauge since the published figures of gold exports include a 
good deal of metal dispatched to Canada and New York 
as part of a deliberate policy of building up a British gold 
reserve in those centres. One imagines, however, that a 
daily average loss of £5,000,000—which is considerably 
below the figures reached in the September crisis last year— 
is not far from the mark 

Fortunately, the Exchange Equalisation Account has 
ample gold resources at its disposal so that there should be 
no question in present conditions, when speculative dealings 
have been so drastically reduced, of its ability to hold 
sterling at the chosen rate. As in previous crises gold has 
attracted the attention of Continental hoarders, but a new 
development has been the sudden emergence of the Indian 
demand for silver on a large scale. In India, it seems, 
there is still a lively recollection of the big rise in silver 
which took place between 1914 and 1918 ; hence the demand 
for that metal as a war hedge. The extent of this demand 
has astonished London bullion brokers and has already lifted 
silver prices 24d. above the low points touched last month. 


* * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 

These are indeed days for the venturesome. I need hardly 
remind speculative investors that they must now add a very 
serious political risk to the ordinary economic risk. With 
that proviso I feel justified in outlining the position of the 
Brush Electrical Engineering Company. The results of this 
undertaking in 1938 were frankly disappointing, net profits, 
after depreciation, amounting to the trifling figure of £1,983. 
Naturally, it was impossible to declare any dividend on the 
reorganised capital and the §s. ordinary shares, which were 
up to §s. 9d. a few weeks ago, have drooped to 4s. 94. 
At this level they are worth considering as a long-term 
speculation, although I must enter the caveat that I am not 
looking for any spectacular increase in earnings this y-at. 

Brush Electrical is in a transition stage. | During the 
second half of 1938 the board’s efforts were concentrated on 
reorganisaton, and it may be assumed that this work o 
adapting the productive capacity to an enlarged and. more 

(Continued on page 308) ; 
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112 pages 
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Through all Heating Engineers 
Write for Booklet 
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A.B. assured his life with the 
“Old Equitable” in 1863 for 
£500 payable with profits at 
death. When he died in 1939 
the Society paid £2,537, or 
over 5 times the sum assured. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No shareholders No commission 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 





LIMITED 


emesis in Japan. Established 1880. 


Subscribed and Paid-up » Capital - Yen 100,000,000 


Reserve Fund . - » 138,400,000 
Head Office - _ YOKOHAMA. 
BRANCHES. IN. ALL PRINCIPAL 


PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 


7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager. 


Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, €E.C.2, 
West End — 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 
Paid up Cap , ou £4,500,( 100 
Reserve Fun a . fet one ove eee £2,47 ,000 
Curren Re 2: "000.000 
Reseive L iab ility a P roprie te rs un der the Ch: arte tr £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous inches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Felegraphic Tran fers Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
| Cireular Credits and Travellers’ ¢ heque s available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received 
THE 








Royal Charter, 1727 


Incorporated by 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 





HEAD OFFICE? EDINBURGH 


Principal London Offec: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 
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ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON 


FOR THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY 


P lent; T M H I My ess or | 2 ©.M 
Med Superint lent I ‘ TENNENT M ‘ M 


This Registered Hospital is situated in 130 acres of park and pleasure 
grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient mental 
disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental trouble; 
temporary patients and certified patients of both sexes are received for 
treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patho 
logical examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, male or female, 
in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the grounds of the 


various branches can be provided. 
WANTAGE HOUSE 
This is a Reception Hospital in detached grounds with a separate 


entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all the 
apparatus for the complete investigation and treatment of Mental and 
Nervous Disorders by the most modern methods; insulin treatment ts 
available for suitable cases. It contains special departments for hydro- 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the 


therapy by various 

prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical 
baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a 
Dental Surgery, an X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a 
Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also 


contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological 
research. Psychotherapeutic treatment is employed when indicated. 
MOULTON PARK 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch establish- 
ments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, meat, 
fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm. gardens 
and orchards of Moulton Park Occupational therapy is a feature of 
this Branch, and patients are given every facility for occupying them- 
selves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 

BRYN-Y-NEVADD HALL 

The seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated in 
a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in North 
Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea-coast forms 
the boundary. Patients may visit this Branch for a short seaside change 
or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private bathing house 
on the seashore. There is trout-fishing in the Park. 


At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, football 
and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard courts), 
croquet grounds, golf courses, and bowling greens. Ladies and gentlemen 
have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, such 
as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone No. 2356 and 2357 Northampton) who can be seen in London 
by appointment. 


Change of Life 6’- 


in U.K. Post 4d. 
Men & Women 


by Marie C. Stopes, D.Sc. 





“BIRTH CONTROL TODAY” - - - - - 5/- 
(Illustrated pocket size) U.K. post 4d 
Other Standard Ilorks by the same Author: 
“ MARRIED LOVE” : - - - - - ° 6/- 
U.K post 4 
“ ENDURING PASSION” - - - - ° ° 6/- 
(Continuation of “ Married Love ”) UK. post 4d 
“THE HUMAN BODY” - - - - - - 3'6 
(Illustrated coloured atlases) U_K. post 6d 
“CONTRACEPTION” - - - - - . - 15/ 
(Illustrated) U.K. post 9d 


Its Theory, History and Practic« 
At @8 Booksellers ov di ¥ * 
106/108, WHITFIELD STREET, LONDON, W 
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-1. 











VIA STRAITS or MAGELLAN” 
ano PANAMA CANAL 


“REINA del PACIFICO” 
From Liverpool 10 JAN 





THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO., 
GOREE, WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 2, OR AGENTS 
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| FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


| (Continued from page 306) 
| varied output will also have an adverse effect on the 193 
results. The real point, however, for those who are prepare 
| to exercise patience is that the company has reduced 
costs and is now getting an adequate volume of orden 
Work on hand today is nearly four times that of a Year apy 
and I should expect that next year’s earnings will Tepresen, 
a very reasonable return on the reorganised Capital, ? 
Custos, 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


GERMANY’S PURCHASES OF COMMODITIES 
GERMAN purchases of essential commodities, which hy» 
been a feature of commodity markets for several weeks, hay 
now led to official action though it may be that the stable den 
has been locked too late. The orders have been large: 
there was a purchase of about 2,000 tons of copper last Fridiy 
and a large purchase of nickel; rubber was heavily bough 
on the same day ; lead has recently been bought for Germay 
and shellac and other gums were heavily bought on Monday; 
It is not unusual for Germany to buy her commoditi« 
spasmodically as foreign exchange becomes available, anj 
| there might have beea little comment had the orders no 
| almost all been for immediate delivery. The buyers firs 
| bought commodities afloat or in store for delivery during 
| this month and when supplies for August delivery were n 
| longer available they bought for early September. 
Thus it happens that the commodities which have receatl 
been taken on German account must come either out of store 
| in this country or out of ships which would otherwise short 
have arrived and discharged here. Stores of rubber and 
copper, at any rate, are not large. Copper stocks, at about 
| 25,000 tons, are 10,000 tons less than a year ago and, though 
| not exceptional, are small in relation to the very high rate 
| of consumption now prevailing in this country. Stocks of 
rubber, at just over 50,000 tons, are only half what they wer 
a year ago. They are still equal to nearly six months’ con- 
sumption of the British rubber-consuming industries, but 
British rubber stocks act as a reservoir for most of Europe, 
| and even in the event of war, no doubt, friendly countries 
| would still have to be supplied from the United Kingdom 
stock. 


| 


. * * * 


TRIPLEX PROFITS LOWER 
It was expected that the Triplex Safety Glass Company 
| would show a slight reduction in profits for the year ended 
| June 30th, and the results announced last week are fully up 
| to market expectations. The net profit, at £163,489, was only 
£2,922 lower. The dividend has been reduced from 25 per 
cent. to 20 per cent., but the new shares issued to holders 
of the Lancegaye Safety Glass shares now rank for dividend 
| Allowing for the fact that the ranking capital has increased 
from £500,000 to £645,560, the gross cost of the past year’s 
dividend is about £4,000 higher than in the previous year 
How far, if at all, this has been offset by dividends on the 
| Lancegaye shares now held by Triplex is not shown in the 
| preliminary figures. It is possible that but for the merger 
the decline in Triplex earnings would have been a litte 
sharper than now appears, but it seems unlikely that Triplex 
has yet obtained any large return on its new investment. 


* * * * 


CaLico PRINTERS’ Loss 
The results of the Calico Printers’ Association for the yeat 


|} ended June 30th are frankly disappointing though not 
| altogether unexpected. This company, which is much the 
| largest unit in the printing section of Lancashire’s textile 


t 


industry, used to enjoy an excellent dividend record up 10 
1929. But it has never really regained its stride after the 
great reduction in Lancashire’s export trade which occurred 
in 1930 and years. Up to 1936 the preference 
| 


| 


succeeding 
dividend was regularly met by transfers, when _necessaly, 
from reserves, but the practice then had to be discontinued 
For the year ended June 3oth there was a net loss 
£149,780 against a loss of £93,542 in the previous year. Ths 
struck reduction 


| 
| 


year’s figure is ifter providing £356,762 (a 
| of £10,466) for depreciation and upkeep and the usu 
{£128,000 for debenture interest. The loss has been covered 
by a transfer ot £150,090, against £50,000, fiom 


walance of {£40,028 to go 
There is no preference dividend on t 
irrear from December, 1935 


leaving a credit 
£39,808 brought in 
occasion, leaving the dividend in 
In spite of the 
passed, it still holds substantial seserves. There will 
£450,000 in the general reserve and £1,100,000 in the cap! 
J.D. M 
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. As the reporter said entering 
the meeting with no ticket 
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"pared 5. In Rome it’s turning was 5. One of the carmen, so to 
Ced tg {A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the significant (5). speak (8). 
Orders sender of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle 8. People can’t stand being 6. Ruses are disguised by those 
ear ap, to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” se 2 words) (5). ge Sy them (5) f 
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By courtesy of the “ Daily Telegraph.” 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES 





Two Shillings per line ime averages tters Head- 
ings displayed tn ( APiy 1L.S occupying the equivalent to a 
line charged as a tine. Wowuchers sent to advertisers 





whose annourtcements exceed 9 lines ries discounts 
24". for Ginsertions ; § fort3a: 7 for26; andto 
for §2 Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, Lon ith remittance 
fo ensure insertion mot iater 





of each week 


e 
. 


PERSONAL 


Private Enquiries, etc 
Unrversat Derrc 
TEM. 8594 


° 
1 ETECTIVES.— Divorce 

Moderate. Consultation free 
tives (Estab. 1929), 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2 


|' you want a partner or to be a partner, apply to 
119 New Bond Street. Maytair 9634-5 


rE‘RY AN IRISH HOLIDAY. Situated 1,000 ft. up 
| amidst most glorious views in Ireland. Luxurious 
armchairs, real peat fires, running h. & c. water every 
where, and all food from bone farm. Our own golf 
course and wonderful swimming pool, horses to ride 
and free tennis, boating and fishing. English visitors 
especially welcome. Ircland is at its very loveliest in 
September, and ow prices are reduced. Postcard will 
bring illustrated brochure. —Laragh House, Annamoc 
Co. Wicklow 





\ *"ANTED to buy Cottage or House, situated in the 
country, within $0 miles sout! I don. Stat 
price and accommodation. — Box A 786 


"OU want a pure and pertect sn 
TOM LONG is just that master 


CINEMAS 


CADEMY CINEMA 
\ Oxford Street. Ger. 2981 
LOUIS JOUVE) 
in Pabst's gripping Chinese adventure 
“fE DRAME DE SHANGHAI A 


A tale of Shanghai and the Japanese menace 
PERKELEY Cinema, Berkeley Street. May, 8sos 


> ied month. Ramu in FEMME DU BOULANGER 
(A), Pagnol’s piquant satire. ADULTS ONLY 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


I: ‘LDERLY Lady in frail health, previously main 


4 tained by brother and friend, both of whom are 
vow dead. NO MEANS OF SUPPORT PLEASI 
HELP us to care for her (Case 1§7), Appeal S 


Drsrressep GeEnTLEPOLKS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook 


Green, W.6. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 


AND WANTED 





ry ‘Ht GENTLEWOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT 
ASSOCIATION AND LADIES WORK 
SOCIETY, 1 Ridectield, King Street, Manchester, 2 
Employers are invited to apply to the above Associa 
thon for 
Secretaries Children’s Nurses 
Matrons Nannies 
Housekeepers Lady Cooks, et« 
Thetitians Hotel Receptionists 
Suitable applicants are available for all posts 
Small Registration and Engagement Fees 


Stamped addressed envelope for enquirie 


TACANCY for Personal Secretary (Woman) 


Qualifications necessar Good Shorthand and 
Ty pine Secretarial Experience, Law Degree " 
Practical Experience of Legal or Similar Worl 
State age, full qualifications and salary desired 


Box No. A 208 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 


TRAINING COLLEGES 


ONDON COLLEGI Or SECRETARIES 
1, Under Distinguished Patronage 
Complete and practical trau : for 1 ated girls and 
A nen Gesising to be PRIN ATE SECRETARIES t 

Prot 1 M t Business M 

INDIVID \l ITION 
\ suitat positio r yualified stud 
Special attent rthand 
Shorter , 
Any t Quee ( S.-W I 


EDUCATIONAL 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


| EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES 
4 Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free 


ReGent [Nstirute (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W.8 


] ITERARY Typewrte., Trans. ,&c.,promptly ex.MSS 
dts. 1,000 words Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. Miss N 
McFartane(C), TheStudy,96Marine Pde.,Leigh-on-Sea 


6d., 1,000 words. 17 Hampstead Hill Gardens, London 


FOR THE TABLE 


wet rLAND LAMB..-The greatest table delicacy 

. Hindquarters ts. 2d. per Ib. ; Forequarters od. per 

Ib. ; Boned and Rolled Forequarters ts. td. per Ib.; or 

Sides ts. per lb. Per parcel post, post paid Despatch 

days, Wednesdays and Saturdays. Cash with order 
lr. M. Apte AND Sons, Voe, Shetland 


MISCELLANEOUS 


»>LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple 
) sure, guaranteed, world-famed From chemists 
including Boots’ branches, or Sole makers : HOWARTHS 
463 Crooksn Shethield, 1 Tins t 6,2 6,4 6postfree 


| ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader sock I weed patterns tree 


m reque MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free Stat 
| AVE you anything tosell? Readers having anything 
to sell or protessional services to offer are invited 


to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 





thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi 
tied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reac! The Spectator Offices 


99 Grower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week Discounts 2 for six inset 
tions: § for 13: 7 for 26: and 1o”,, for §2, 


W Make UNDERWEAR DIRECT FROM 
MAKERS means EXTRA SAVINGS this year! 
*rices 0 3-P*’ Underwear reduced all round—now 
lower Pat ever before. No middlemen's profits—always 

far less than any shop prices All styles and sizes for 

Women, Children, Men. Pure Wool, Mixtures, Art 

Silk, Outsizes a speciality. GUARANTEED in every 

way. Send for ILLUS. CATALOGUE and FREI 

PATTERNS to Brrketr & Patties, Lrp. (Dept. S 

Union Road, Nottingham 





SPECTATOR 
HOLIDAY SERVICE 


lo readers on holiday, who normally 


receive [HE SPECTATOR through 


a newsagent, we shall be glad to 
forward a copy of the paper each 
week to any part of the world, post 
free, at 6d. per copy, or to arrange 
for delivery through the nearest local 


1ewsagent., 


Please send instructions, with remittance to 
cover cost for the period to 


1 Sales Manager 











} 4 
| Phone Buttermere 2 


| BRODICK. 


—— 
HOLIDAYS 

VESIDES its New £80,000 Baths anc All Sate 

» sive” Cure Scheme HARROGA AT 


an won- 
derful attractions September 18th to 297 


THOMAS BEECHAM AND LONDON PHILHAW 
MONIC ORCHESTRA will be at the Music al Festival, 
Details from P. M. WitsHere, Information Bureau. 
Cheap Monthly Returns by Rail 


HOTEL AND BOARDING HOUSES 
HEALTH RESTORING SANCTUARY for rest 
recuperation. Your refuge when weary—delight 

when fit. Booklet S. The Hermitage, Tatstield, Surrey 


| »>ELGRAVE CLUB, LTD.(96 Belgrave Road,S.W.1), 
Room and breakfast, §s. 6d. a night, or a5 
weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. wee! Vict. 3347 


Melville 


hr RGH.--THE ALISON HOTEI 
Edinburgh, Tel.q129¢ 


4 Cresent. Tems. “Melcr 


AKES beautitu 


between Honister Pass and Cockert 


Victoria Hotel 


Buttermere 
ruth station 


—_— YOURSELVES in English Country 
\ 
Ash 


for descriptive list (4d. post fre of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSI 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 
P. R. H. A. Lorp., St. Goro Hort 193 Regen 
Street, Wu 


we Al DEAN, Brighton, GLENDOWER, first-class 


guest house lel Rottingdean 9552 
wor THSEA SOLENT HOTEI nh South 
‘ Parade, tacing sea, fascinating view hips. Night 
porter. excellent Catering. trom 3 guineas, booklet 


\ "ARWICK CLUB,LTD., 21St.Georg sSq..S.W.t 
Room and breaktast §s., one night only $s. 6d 
wr jos. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night, or 39s. ¢ 


2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 7289 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST...GRAND CENTRAI 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA. GRANVILLI 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks HAVEN 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey BURFORD BRIDGI 
HOTEL. 

DOUGLAS 
CAMBRIDGE —~ UNIVERSITY ARMS 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales BRYN-TYRCH 
CHRISTCHURCH. KING'S ARMS 
CRAWFORD... CRAWFORD 
CRIEFF (Perths STRATHEARN HYDRO 
EASTBOURNE... CAVENDISH 

PARK GATES 
EDINBURGH... ALISON 
FDZELL (Angus). GLENESK 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall). FALMOUTH 
FILEY (Yorks). LINKFIELD, Primrose VaAttey 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants FOX & PELICAN 
HARROGATE... CAIRN HYDRO 
HUNSTANTON... LE STRANGI 


LINKS 
KESWICK... KESWICK 
LEAMINGTON SPA.- ALKERTON HOUSI 
REGENT 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire Loch Awe 


LONDON..- THACKERAY HOTEI 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1 
UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W 
MANCHESTER. BOWDON HYDRO 
MONMOUTH... BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORE TONHAMPSTEAD MANOR HOUSI 
NAIRN (Nairnshire GOLF VIEW 
PERTH.-STATION HOTEI 
PITLOCHRY. ATHOLL PALACI 
PORTREE (Isle of Sky« ROYAI 
PORT ST. MARY (L.0.M. PERWICK 
RHOSNEIGR Anglesea BAY 
ST. ANNE’‘S-ON-SEA.. GRAND 
ST. IVES (Cornwall PTREGENNA CASTLI 
SCOURIE (Sutherland SCOURII 
SELBY (Yorks LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 
SKYFI FLODIGARRY HOTEI 
SOUTHPORI HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hovret 

PRINCE OF WALES HOTEI 
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D v0 ind ( I i Prot 99 Cower Street, PORQLUAY.-—~ GRAND 
Tea Ordit I , ; HEADLAND 
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ARMS & GOLF 


Bay & LIn«s 
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